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Are You an Expert Shorthand Writer? 


Speed and accuracy in writing come from two things—a thorough knowledge 
of shorthand theory and manual dexterity. 
than an ordinary writer. If you have 
write slowly and laboriously you need training that will speed up your hand 
and give you perfect control of it. 


You must have both to be more 


a good knowledge of the system but 


A course in 





will make you a rapid, accurate writer of Gregg Shorthand because it will give you hand 
speed and hand control. It will enable you to write without wasted effort. It will give 
uniformity to your outlines and make them perfectly legible instead of only barely de- 
cipherable. It will make you an erpert and double your earning power. 


Let us train you to write well by the world-famous PALMER METHOD PLAN OF 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. 

impossible. Send for full particulars of the course to 
30 C Irving Place 
SELF-TEACHING MANUAL, POSTPAID 25c 


We have trained thousands. Failure is 


New York City 
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do so with the F lead of 
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orADO 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
NO. 137-J 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Pencil Department 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 





















Used by Uncle Sam 


in the U. S. Government offices, because 
he demands the absolute best. 

Just a little stroke, and letter or figure is 
eradicated cleanly by the 


RUSH ERASER 


For quick, delicate, invisible erasures you 
can’t depend on rubber, acid, blades. For 
erasing ink and typewriting the Rush 
way is the cleanest, quickest, most satis- 
factory method. 

Three finishes—Solid Gold, 14K., Gold 
Plated, Sterling Silver. Send dealer's 
name and 


for 14K. Gold 
50 cents Plated Sample 
Write to-day for Big Quick Money Plan for Agents 


RUSH ERASER COMPANY 
G Street Syracuse, N. Y. 





Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Schneider Breaks World Record 
in N.S. R. A. Speed Contest 


Nineteen- Year-Old New Yorker Tops List in 
Southwest Contest 


LBERT SCHNEIDER, of New York, 
A established a new world record in 

the 175-words-a-minute solid matter 
dictation in the speed contest of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, at Denver, 
August 19, writing 872 words in five minutes 
with only eleven errors, an accuracy per- 
centage of 98.74. The best previous record 
was made by Mr. William F. Smart, of New 
York and England, who in 
the 1919 contest made twen- 
ty-three errors at the same 
speed. 

L. H. Weisenburger, an 
official shorthand reporter of 
Storm Lake, lowa, tying 
for third place at this speed, 
broke the world record, too, 
making but sixteen errors. 
Schneider led the field also 
in the 200-words-a-minute 
solid matter dictation, writ- 
ing 1002 words in five min- 
utes with sixteen errors, an 
accuracy percentage of 98.4. 
The only other writers qual- 
ifying at this speed were 
John F. Daly, of New York; 
Willard B. Bottome, of New 
York, the 1910 champion; 
and Jerome Victory, of 
New Jersey, the 1919 cham- 
pion. 


CHAMPIONSHIP SPEED CONTEST 


In the contest for the championship trophy 

ye of the writers qualified on the three 
dictations necessary—200 solid matter, 240 
jury charge, and 280 testimony. Mr. Jerome 
Victory, the winner of the 1919 champion- 

ip, therefore retains the title for another 
year. 

Contrary to expectations, the contest 

ought out practically all of the well-known 





writers and speed contestants, the notable 
exceptions being Mr. Nathan Behren and 
Mr. Clyde Marshall, both of New York City, 
and Miss Nellie Wood, of Boston, who were 
not present. Mr. William Smart, now of 
New York but formerly of England, where 
he was rated as being one of the fastest writere 
of the world, was there with the determina- 
tion of winning the 175-words-a@fiinute 
take’and of exceeding his rec- 
ord of last year. Mr. Will- 
ard Bottome, a Supreme 
Court reporter of New York 
City, was there to attempt 
to regain the championship 
laurels he won in 1910. Mr. 
Jerome Victory, the 1919 
champion, was there to de- 
fend his title, as was also Mr. 
Neale Ransom, his partner 
in the reporting business, 
who topped the list in the 
280 last year. And there 
was a newcomer in the con- 
tests—W. L. James, of 
Chicago, who qualified only 
for thirteenth place out of 
fourteen in the 150-words- 
a-minute dictation, with a 
net speed of 145 words a 
minute. 


Albert Schneider [It was a jolly, good- 


humored crowd, apparently 
absolutely carefree and unappreciative of 
the fact that the World’s Shorthand Champ- 
ionship was to be competed for. To them 
the speed contest was a sporting event 
like a game of golf or tennis, and they 
were in it for all the fun they could get out 
of it. But all this was changed when the 
dictation began and the writers settled down 
to the serious business of the day. Jollity 
disappeared, all friendship ceased, and there 
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was a look of grim determination on the face 
of every writer as and pencils flew 
over the paper. 

Twenty-two contestants lined up for the 
real work after the preliminaries had been 
disposed of. Of fourteen qualified 
in the 150-words-a-minute dictation, 
in the 175, four in the 200, one in the 240, 
one in the 215; none in the 280 or the 230. 
In the absence of Mr. J. E. Fuller, the chair- 
man of the Speed Contest Committee, and 
three other members of the committee, 
Edwin L. Allen, Frank Weller, and Edward 
H. Eldridge, the work of organizing and con- 


pens 


these, 
seven 


ducting the contest fell upon Mr. Fred H. 
Gurtler, of Chicago, and Mr. Henry S. 
Sanders, of New York, with Mr. Gurtler 


acting as chairman. Great credit is due these 
gentlemen for having carried out the work 
splendidly. The organizing of the procedure 
and the correcting of transcripts was so well 
done that the results of the contest were 
announced at the evening session, an inno- 
vation that was welcomed alike by contest- 
ants and members of the convention. Here- 
tofore the contestants have been kept in 
suspense for two days before the results were 
given out. The reading was done alternately 
by Mr. Gurtler and Mr. Sanders, Mr. Gurtler 
reading the 150, 200, and 280, and Mr. 
Sanders, the 175 and 240. Mr. Horace A. 
Edgecomb, of Boston, read the 215 and 230 
dictations, and he proved to be one of the 
best readers the association has discovered. 


Detailed Results 
150 Solid Matter Test 


PERCENTAGE OF 


Name Gross Worps Errors ACCURACY 
Miss Mettje Middaugh 755 0 100 
L. H. Weisenburger 755 4 99.47 
E. A. Reilender 755 4 99.47 
Neale Ransom 755 5 99.34 
W. A. J. Warnement 755 6 99.21 
J. E. McGinness 755 9 98.81 
W. F. Smart 755 11 98.54 
Ethel Maclaskey 755 12 98.19 
Mrs. C. S. Miller 755 19 97.5 
J. Royse 755 1 97.22 
T. J. McCarthy 755 25 96.68 
R. Mac Rag 755 26 96.56 
W. L. Jame 755 28 96.29 
N. H. Woodman 755 37 95.1 
175 Solid Matter Test 
Albert Schneider 872 i1 98.7 
W. A. J. Warnement 872 13 98.51 
Miss Mettje Middaugh 872 16 98.17 
L. H. Weisenburger 872 16 98.17 
J. E. McGinness 87 20 97.71 
FE. A. Reilender 872 20 97.71 
W. F. Smart 872 44 95 
200 Solid Matter Test 
Albert Schneider 1002 16 98.4 
John F. Daly 1002 26 97.41 
Willard B. Bottome 1002 39 96.11 
Jerome Victory 1002 46 95.41 
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John F. Daly was the only contestant 
to qualify in the 240 Jury Charge test, with 
52 errors and an accuracy per cent of 95.67, 
and Neale Ransom in the 215 Solid Matter 
test, with 29 errors and an accuracy per cent 
of 97.3. 


Schneider Tops the List in the 
Southwest Speed Contest 
HE DAY before the National 
the speed contest of the Southwest Re- 


porters’ Association was held in a joint 
The contest 


contest, 


session of the two associations. 
was open to all writers, but non-members of 
the Association were not eligible to compete 
for the championship of the Southwest. What- 
ever work such writers did was merely to be 
a matter of record. Albert Schneider, the 
young Gregg writer of New York, topped the 
list with an average accuracy of 98.02 per 
cent on the three championship dictations— 
180 words a matter, 200 solid 
matter, and 260 testimony. The average 
accuracy of the four highest in the contest was 
as follows: 


minute solid 


98.02 
J. F. Daly, New York City 97.59 
Willard Bottome, New York City.. 96.62 
E. A. Reilender, Cleveland, Ohio 95.97 
W. A. J. Warnement, Cleveland, Ohio . 95.01 


Albert Schneider, New York City 


None of the members qualified at the three 
championship speeds—namely, 180, 200, and 
240. The former champion, Mr. W. A. 
Seiler, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, thus retains his 
laurels. 

The arrangements for this contest were 
in the hands of Mr. W. A. Seiler. Practi 
cally all of the contestants entered for the 
National Championship participated, and 
nearly all turned in transcripts at the various 
speeds. In the 150 dictation Mr. E. A. Reil- 
ender got first place, with a net of 149.8; Mr. 
W. A. J. Warnement, second, with 149.5; Mr. 
L. H. Weisenburger, third, 149.2; Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Smart, 149.2: Mr. Jerome Victory, 
148.8; Miss Mettje Middaugh, 148.4; Mr. ]. 
R. Royse, 147; Miss Helen W. Evans, 146.8 
and Mr. Neale Ransom, 145.2 words. 

Only four qualified in the 180 above the 
5 per cent limit of errors—Mr. E. A. Reilender, 
178.4; Mr. Albert Schneider, 177.4; M1: 
J. F. Daly, 177; Mr. Willard Bottome, 174.4; 
Mr. W. A. J. Warnement, 168.8. 

The 200-words-a-minute dictation consisted 
of counsel's argument instead of jury charg¢ 
and was in effect the same as solid matter 
Eleven qualified within the 5 per cent ol 
error rule—J. F. Daly, 198.4; Albert Schneider, 
196.2; Neale Ransom, 195.6; Jerome Victory, 
Willard Bottome and E. A. Reilender all 
tied at 194.4 words a minute net; L. H. 
Weisenburger, 193.4; W. A. J. Warnement, 
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193.8; Miss Mettje Middaugh, 193; William 
F. Smart, 189.6; R. MacRae, 188.4. 

In the 260 testimony dictation the records 
were—Albert Schneider, 252 net words a 
minute; Willard Bottome, 247.2; W. A. J. 
Warnement, 246.8; J. F. Daly, 246.4; Jerome 
Victory, 244.6; Neale Ransom, 242.2; E. A. 
Reilender, 236.5. Mr. Schneider topped the 
list with an accuracy percentage on all three 
takes of 98.02. 





About Some of the Writers 


R. Schneider's work in these two con- 

tests, as well as in the 1919 contest of 
4 the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, when he was awarded a speed 
certificate for 200 words a 
minute solid matter, 
stamps him as one of the 
most expert writers in the 
country. As he is but 
nineteen years of age, his 
experience has naturally 
been very limited. On 
leaving high school in 1918 
he began doing general re- 
porting work in New York 
City, and during the last 
half of the year he was in 
the government service as 
1 reporter on the War In- 
dustries Board at Wash- 
ington, a work requiring 
in extraordinarily high 
legree of skill, owing to 
ts varied character. At 
the close of the War In- 
dustries Board's activities 


he took up the work of L. H. Weisenburger 


reporting in New York 

City again. Before entering the reporting 
field he had already proved his skill as a rapid 
vriter of shorthand, having won the Amateur 
Championship of New York City in an open 
contest. 

Mr. L. H. Weisenburger, a young official 
reporter of Storm Lake, Iowa, also won his 
purs in his first National Shorthand Re- 
orter’s Association contest by breaking a 
world record in the 175-words-a-minute class— 

iking only sixteen errors against the pre- 
ious best, 23—and qualifying in the South- 
est Association contest on the 200-words-a 
inute matter with an accuracy of 97.09 per 
ent and a net speed of 193.4 words a minute. 
He is a graduate of the Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, Illinois. For a year or more 

was employed as a stenographer at the 
White House, Washington. Mr. Weisen- 
irger has proved himself to be one of the 
stest shorthand writers on solid maéter. 
His style of shorthand is such that with greater 
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experience in the contest game he will be 
able to give a brilliant account of himself in 
future contests. He is also known as one 
of the most rapid typewriter operators in 
the country. 

Mrs. Chloe Scholes Miller, who qualified 
in the 150 dictations of both the Southwest 
and the National, making an accuracy per- 
centage in the last of 97.5, was a student 
of the reporting class at Gregg School during 
the summer. Mrs. Miller gives promise of 
developing into oné of the most rapid writers. 
She writes a beautiful style of shorthand 
and is a master of movement in shorthand 
writing, having a style very similar to that 
of Salome Tarr. 

Miss Helen W. Evans, of Gregg School, 
who qualified in the Southwest 150 dictation 
with an accuracy per- 
centage of 97.48, is a 
writer of the system who 
has splendid possibilities 
for both high speed and 
accuracy, as she writes 
an almost faultless style. 

The work of writers like 
Schneider and Weisenbur- 
ger should be an inspira- 
tion to young writers of 
the system all over the 
country, for it shows its 
speed and accuracy pos- 
sibilities in the hands of 
young writers. Ability 
to write shorthand rapid- 
ly and accurately is the 
foundation for reporting 
ability. That alone will 
not make a reporter, as 
everybody knows, but it 
is the essential qualifica- 
tion, for without it all the 


knowledge of the technique of reporting in 
the world will avail nothing whatever. 


oOo 


¥. P. Warren 
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Seer Wanted! 


AVE you ever stood waiting for a friend 

and ‘“‘watched the world go by’’— 
= the meeting, greeting and passing, 
the casual glance, the genuine handshake? 
And have you ever wondered, How Much 
Do I Mean to My Friend? 


That’s just what we have been wondering, 
How Much Do We Mean to You? Just a 
passing stranger to be given a casual glance 
once a month and left to our fate at the hands 
of the next passer-by? A friend of the hour, 
merely? Or are we growing into your hearts 
and lives, are we making a place for ourselves 
that is worthy the title we have often boasted 
—Your Best Friend—Your Ally? Your Part- 
ner, that’s nearer what we want to mean— 
sharer of your everyday work, encouraging 
you constantly to do the best that’s in you, 
rousing your ambition, helping you on to the 
big success you dream about, that you can 
depend on, look to for practical aid. ‘‘Pard”’ 
of the West, “Pal’’ of the college days, 
“‘Buddie”’ in France—they all express the 
big things we are looking for in our best 
friend. 

‘‘How much do we mean to You?" You 
teachers, many of you are giving a practical 
answer in the clubs sent in (three hundred 
thirty-seven that we know of last year 
were a full 100%), but still we are wondering 
just what it is about us that makes us your 
best friend, just how and why you have taken 
us into your daily life. We are proud of that 
friendship and the loyalty that goes with it, 
and we want to make the circle wider and 
wider, until it takes in all the schools and all 
the offices where the double ellipses are known. 
But some of these people seem to be suspicious 
of us, just because we are so enthusiastic, per- 
haps—you know what outsiders often think 
about the fellow who is continually ‘“‘blowing 
his own horn’’ —we have told them over and 
over again what we would do for them if 
they would only give us a chance—what we 
have done and are doing for our many 
FRIENDS. 

Now we want your word for it 


Do WE Mean to You? 


-How Much 


REWARD OFFERED! 


What does the Gregg Writer do for you, in 
your class, in your office? How do you use it, 
and why do you use it as you do, and what 
plan do you follow in introducing it to the 
students? It would be interesting, too, to 
know how you came to know it yourself. 
We know you do use it, and we know why we 
think you should use it and how we think you 
We want your side of the 


should use it. y 
the slogan tells 


story. 
us—there are a thousand! 


“There’s a Reason,” 
What is yours? 


WHY I USE THE GREGG WRITER, 
and HOW I DO IT (and that includes your 
plan of getting subscriptions). That is to 
be the title of your story, and for each useable 
article submitted and accepted for publica- 
tion we will pay FIVE DOLLARS. 

We want the story to be the most convinc- 
ing you can make it, and to be sure it contains 
concentrated ‘“‘punch”’ are limiting its length 
to from five hundred to seven hundred fifty 
words, about two pages of our magazine size. 

It will not be necessary for you to write 
the story this very month. We shall not close 
the contest until January 1, but it will not 
be safe to put it off till then—not your thinking 
at any rate. You will be too busy then with 
school; it will take ‘‘some’’ boiling down to 
get the “best-seller’’ into two pages! 


“Oh, wad some powder the giftie gie us 
To see oursel's as others see us."’ 


And having thus invoked the seer, we leave 
you to peer into the crystal these pleasant 
autumn days and tell us what you see. 


20° 


Chiropractic, What It Really 
Means 
ERE is the official definition of chiro- 
practic; it is from the act of the New 
Jersey Legislature to regulate the prac- 
tice: 

The term chiropratic when used in this act shall be 
construed to mean and be the name given to the study 
and application of a universal philosophy of biology, 
theology, theosophy, health, disease, death, the science 
of the cause of disease and art of permitting the restora- 
tion of the triune relationships between all attributes 
necessary to normal composite forms, to harmonious quan 
tities and qualities by 
normal concrete positions of definite mechanical portions 
with each other by hand, thus correcting all subluxations 
of the articulations of the spinal column, for the purpose 
of permitting the recreation of all normal cyclic currents 
through nerves that were formerly not permitted to be 
transmitted, through impingement, but have now assumed 
their normal size and capacity for conduction as they 
emanate through intervertebral foramina—the expres- 
sions of which they were formerly excessive or partially 
lacking 


placing in juxtaposition the ab- 


named disease. 


Upon which the Journal of the American 
Medical makes the comment: 
“Lucidity itself! Simplicity to the 
nth power. Bring on your Einstein theory 
—the New Jersey solons may oblige with a 
snappy definition.”’ 


Association 


[May we add that this would be a fine, snappy dictation dri! for 
either shorthand or typewriting classes Students, don't throw 


things! — Editor) 
ao 
oOo 


“IT learned ‘Gregg’ on the street car, just for fun, and it is 
the best game I ever tried. I want the magazine most! 
for tie plates and to keep in the game.""—P. W. Thomso 
(Attorney at law) Los Angeles, California. 
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When the College-Trained Woman Hunts a Job—1 


(Key to these plates is given on page 67) 
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When the College-Trained Woman Hunts a Job—II 
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—Eleanor Gilbert, in New York Sun. 








When I hear a young man spoken of as giving 
promise of high genius, the first question I ask 


about him is, always, “does he work.” 


—Ruskin 
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e Learner and His Problems 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, 1117 Colusa St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as wel 


The editor 
as from learners. 








The Best ‘‘Starter’’ on the Market 


of a strong, durable foundation. Of 

course, we all know that it is not safe 
to build upon a foundation that has just 
been laid. It must harden and set until it 
becomes solid and is able to stand the wear 
and tear of actual use during the life of the 
building. 

It takes very little time to become familiar 
with the shorthand alphabet and the correct 
joinings of the letters to express words. But 
this knowledge must “‘set’’ and ‘“harden’”’ 
into the right kind of writing habits before 
any advanced principle is learned. Get hold 
of all the additional supplementary material 
you can which will afford daily practice during 
this month on the theory principles which 
were covered in last month's plates. 

As you train your hand this month, we 
want you to compare it daily with an auto- 
mobile engine. Who wants an automobile 
engine that doesn’t start easily, or run smooth- 
ly! Such an engine might satisfy the individual 
who has plenty of time and who isn’t going 
anywhere in particular. That type of in- 
dividual doesn’t read the Gregg Writer or 
make a success at shorthand writing. The 
ambitious and successful business man must 
have a dependable engine—one that will 
start immediately, run without unnecessary 
friction and without hesitation, and carry 
him to his destination in safety. 

The shorthand writer’s hand is his engine. 
It must be trained to “start immediately” 
with the dictator. The best starter in the 
market that we know anything about is a 
thorough knowledge of the theory. 

It must be trained to move “without 
unnecessary friction’’ across the pages of 
the notebook. Slide on the nails, lift the heel 
of the hand, and rest on the large muscle 
of the forearm, and you won't be bothered 
with friction. 

It must be trained to record “without 
hesitation’’ whatever words among the thou- 
sands in the English language the dictator 
may select. Practice each word or sentence 
until you can write it rapidly. Correct each 
error in such a way that you feel confident 


AST MONTH we emphasized the laying 





you will not make it again, and your hesita- 
tion will soon disappear. ~~ 

Finally, your hand must be trained to 
“carry you to your destination in safety” 
so that you are able to transcribe what you 
have written. Strive to read everything you 
write in shorthand, and, if you can’t read 
it with one hundred per cent accuracy, write 
it until you can; then you will be reasonably 
certain of reaching your destination in safety 
when you put your knowledge of shorthand 
to practical use. 


HOW TO PRACTICE JOININGS 


Any hesitation in the application of the 
few simple rules for the joining of the circle 
vowels to the curves and straight lines is 
generally traceable either to a doubt as to 
the kind of joining made or to a lack of drill 
on the joinings. Practice on drills like the 
following for the letter & will help in the 
mastery of both theory and execution: 


Key: Kg, kl, km, kd, kb, kv, kj, ks, kth. 


Key: Keg, kill, came, kid, cab, cave, cage, case, kith. 


Additional practice on the compound curve 
joining as illustrated in the following words 
will be very helpful: 


c CQ 


Key: Take, read, tag, late, catch, gauge, jelly, 
cherry, shale, sell, serene, thick, thin, thief. 


Don’t be too exacting in the observance 
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of the “position” rule. The line of writing ing it quickly to new words. Take, for in- 


in shorthand is for the same purpose as in 
longhand, and a sixteenth of an inch above 
or below does not affect the legibility of an 
outline. The relative proportion of the char- 
acters, the ease and rapidity with which you 
write them, should concern you far more 


than the “position”’ rule. 


ILLUSTRATE RULES 


In learning a rule, always learn one or 
two illustrations of each part of it and repeat 
these illustrations whenever you state the 
rule. You will find that you will be able to 
remember the illustrations easily, and they 
will aid you in recalling the rule and apply- 


stance, the rule regarding the us blend. Learn 
it stated this way: 

is written without any angle at 
or when it follows 


The combination 
the beginning of words 
a downstroke—as in choose 
as in gust 


The memory 
be the three words: h 
Go over your other rules and learn them in 


asin Austle 
or when it follows & or g 


key to this rule will always 
ustle, choose, and gust. 
the same way. 
WRITE PHONETICALLY 
Many beginners find it hard to remember 
the shortest rule in shorthand, WRITE BY 
SOUND. Correct spelling has been and must 
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Lesson IX 
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continue to be a special hobby with all who 
aspire to be stenographers. Nevertheless, 
we haven't any use for it in writing shorthand. 
We must brains to i the 
spelling and train our ear to recognize the 
exact sound of each word. 


train our ignore 


A particularly bothersome bit of spelling 
for some beginners is found in connection 
with the medium sound of o. The spelling 
is so often a that the beginner instinctively 
wants to the a circle instead of the o 
hook. This tendency can be overcome by 


use 


such a drill as this: 
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Lesson X 
Words 


FOR 
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Key: Far-fall, calm-call, ah!-all, palm-wall, laugh 
ball. 
Here are a few simple statements which 


will make you better acquainted with the 
writing of w at the beginning of words: 
W always has the sound of oo: therefore, when we 
write it in shorthand, we use the oo hook 
W is always followed by a vowel sound;. therefore, 
it is always followed by one of our four vowels or a 


combination of these vowels—# for instance. 


ot her 
five 


to 
pract ice only these 


In practicing the joining of w 
letters, need 
vowel joinings: 


you 
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Lesson Xl 
Words 


Sentences 


JOINING Y 


A word about y. In the first group of 
words which you learned to write in shorthand 
were these: rainy, eddy, merry, lady, ready, 
rally, and tyranny. You did not find them 
hard to write. You used the little circle to 
express the y sound. Treat y at the beginning 
of a word in as simple a way as you treated 
it at the end of a word. Yo and yoo should 
be practiced in connection with er and ek 
in order to train the hand to make a definite 
distinction between the small curves and 
the hooks. Write them alternately, thus: 
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Lesson XII 
Words 


FOR 


Sentences 


v4 


Instead of joining two circles to express 


loop, securing a 


ya and ye, we use the 


much 
its legibility. 


more rapid outline without lessening 


S AND TH 


Did you realize before you took up the 
study of shorthand how frequently the letter 
s occurred in words? It occurs so frequently 
that our speed would be considerably lessened 
if we had to take the time to make a larger 
stroke curving in just one direction, so we 
use two small ticks which can be joined 
either backwards or forwards with great rapidi- 
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Practice 
the 


lines. 
and without 
until have 
regarding which 
s to use and all hesitation in the joining: 


curves and straight 
both with 


intervening, 


ty to 
joinings 
vowels 


these 
circle you 
eliminated all hesitation 


, 
> | 


Key: Seeks, series, scenes, sits, seeps, sieves, sashes, 

sox, sues, sees, Seth, size 

Some beginners find it easy to remember 
the strokes for th by thinking of them as 
bent ?¢’s. There are just six joinings of th 
to other letters in which the clockwise th 
is mot used: before o, r, and l; and after o, 
r, andl. Use the clockwise th in all the 
other joinings. 


BLENDED ‘‘SO”’ AND THE 
DIPHTHONGS 


Compare the so blend with the fr blend 
and you will note that in both joinings we 
have eliminated a slow angle and substituted 
a rapid blend. 

The diphthongs are easy if we remember 
to write by sound. It is very easy to join 
the vowel sounds which make up the diph- 
thongs. In joining the large and small circles 
which represent the long sound of ithe form 
is usually shortened so that only part of the 
small circle is made. This is called the 
“broken circle.’’ In some of our more common 
words, it is sufficient to use only the large 


circle and omit the small circle entirely. 
In such words, be sure to omit the small 
circle; you will save time, and you must 
bear this in mind continually. 
PHRASE THE WORDSIGNS 

Devote at least five minutes each day 
to practicing your wordsigns, phrases, 
and the simple prefixes and suffixes. Write 


them until you need give their formation 
no more thought than you give to the forma- 
tion of the figures. This daily practice will 
enable you to reach a high rate of speed in 
a very short time, because more than half 
of the ordinary dictated matter is made up 
of wordsigns, and because the phrasing of 
these wordsigns is absolutely necessary for 
speed. You cannot form the habit of phrasing 
too early. Do not put it off. Instead of 
practicing a wordsign separately, practice 
it joined. For example, instead of practicing 
in, at, to, and the, separately, practice the 
phrases in the, at the, to the. 
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Theory Questions Answered 


Juestion 


In Lesson Eleven, Paragraph 77, I do not clearly see why 
ey-had and we-had are so written; kindly explain. 


Answer 
The purpose is to make a very clear distinc- 
tion between they-had, we-had, and they-would, 
we-would. The distinction in we-had, they-had 
and J-had is made in the same manner as the 


sane 


broken circle used for the dipthong “‘i. 


Question 


In surmount, mountainous, amount, why is the omission of 
ow not indicated by a jog as is done in the case of renown, 
announce, pronounce? 


Answer 


The blend for men is sufficient for moun in 
the words mentioned; but as there is no blend 
for nen, it is necessary to indicate the omis- 
sion of ow by the jog—otherwise the double 
n would be read as m. 


Question 
Why is my written with the broken circle in mysef? 
Answer 


As stated in the Manual, the indentation of 
the circle may be omitted in many words of 
frequent occurrence such as my, might, life, 
lively. In the word myself, in which the suffix 
self is used, it is desirable to show the diph- 
thong clearly, as otherwise the form might 
be read as mass. 


Question 
In the word whip, what is the rule for placing the circle? 
Answer 


The hooks are regarded as minute curves, 
and the rules for joining circles to curves apply 
tothem. In whtp, therefore, the circle goes on 
the outside as it does in the word cap. 

Question 

Why is the men blend given the preference over tem in 

Tammany? 


Answer 


As the first vowel is slightly stronger than 
the other, preference is given to the straight 
blend in words of this kind. This plan has 
the advantage of keeping the writing closer 
to the line. Other illustrations are: stamina, 
dominate, domination, dominion, contaminate, 
contamination. 


Question 


Why isn’t unjust written with the initial vowel accord- 
ing to (b) in Paragraph 103? 


Answer 


See section (a) of Paragraph 103. The 
prefix form for un is used when a consonant 
follows un. 

The prefixes em, im, en, in, un are expressed 
by the letters m and n when followed by a 
consonant whether the word is positive or 
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negative. 
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When a towel follows the prefix, 


the initial vowel is retained. 


It is not necessary, however, to insert the 
‘nitial vowel when it precedes a wordsign (or 


a OAS 


— 
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oF. 
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derivative of a wordsign 
as in the words unacquainted, un- 


with w, 
acceptable, 


woridy. 


Leading Cities of the United 


(This series began in the July issue.) 


ry 
San Bernardino, Calif. © a,¢ 


4——* 
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San Francisco, Calif. 77 
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Springfield, Ohio 
St. Charles, Mo. 


St. Cloud, Minn. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul, Minn. 
Stamford, Conn 


Steelton, Pa, 

Steubenville, Ghio 
Stevens Point, Wis 
Stillwater, Minn 
Stockton, Calif 


Streator, Ill 
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Syracuse, N. Y 


Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fla 
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Tiffin, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Tueson, Ariz 
Tulsa, Okla 


Tyler, Tex 


Utiea, N. Y 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Vincennes, Ind. 
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unusual, 
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or a word beginning 


unworthy, unwise, un- 
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Devoted to the Development of 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Department 


Artistry in Shorthand Writing 








This department is the offici®l 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit 


EMBLEM 
OF THE 
ORDER 


How to Become a Member: Prac 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 














be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi- 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 


Certificate of Superior Merit 








Choose Your Style 


F YOU had only to choose between writ- 
ing good notes and poor ones it wouldn't 
take you long to decide which sort you 

would make, would it? When you answered 
you made a mental that “of 
course it would take a lot more than wishing, 
to enable me to make good notes.’’ So it will, 
but I have come to the conclusion that the 
principal difference between making good 
notes and being a poor writer is in this one 
simple little thing that you think you have 
decided in an instant—just wishing for a good 
style of writing. 


reservation 


I didn’t say that you could become a good 
writer by just wishing to be one—what I did 
say was that the difference between your be- 
coming a good writer or failing to do so will 
will be study and 
but you are going to 
study and practice in either case. The ques- 
tion is whether or not your efforts will be so 
your 





lie in wish. There 


practice to be done 


your 


planned and directed as to result in 
developing the superior style you want. 


If you have any idea that the road to a 
good style will be beset with unusual diff- 
culties let’s consider the matter a little to en- 
courage you. Aline isa line, isn’t it, whether 
it is tipped the wrong way or right; whether 
it is smooth and even or rough and shaky? 


It wouldn't be sensible to assume that it is 


more difficult to make smooth, even lines 
than it is to make rough, ragged ones. It 
can’t possibly be any harder to give the 


characters you make the proper slant than it 
would be to slant them wrong—vyet these are 
the things that make the difference between 
good notes and bad ones. 


UNDERSTANDING IS YOUR 
FOUNDATION 


Then why can’t you start out and write 
well from the beginning? You can, pretty 
nearly, at least, if you really want to and 
really iry. If you really want to acquire a 
good style you will first study carefully the 
formation of well-written notes such as you 
find in the Gregg Writer and in the textbooks 
you use. You make 
notes unless you know what they are 


can’t expect to good 
and 
I hesitate to tell you how many people who 
think they are good writers do not know good 
notes and so do not know that they cannot 
write well. The secret is studying the correct 
forms with the particular idea of seeing just 
how the characters are made and how they 
are put together. It is simple enough—but 
the study must be directed especially to an 
analysis of the form or it will not be productive 
of an understanding of the characteristics of 
good notes. You get the kind of 
knowledge of correct form that will enable 
you to reproduce good outlines from a gen- 
eral or casual study of a page of notes, or 
even from a study of a complete outline as a 
unit. Style is based on the individual char- 
acter and on the proper joining or blending 
of the various individual into 


cannot 


characters 
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Plate for August O. G. A. Test 
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composite outlines. You must go down tothe 
elements and build up from there. 

If you will do this the task will be very 
simple. A clear recognition of just what you 
want to make is about 99 per cent of the ac- 
complishment. If I were to base my state- 
ment on practical evidence I don’t know 
but I might make the percentage 99.9, be- 
cause I actually believe that most writers 
who really know the difference between good 
notes and poor ones—that is, know it so that 
they could take a specimen and say definitely 
what outlines were faulty and why they were 
faulty, and what ones were good and why 
they were good—are themselves able to write 
very well. I find that most of those who do 
not have a good style have only a vague idea 
of the faults of style that appear in their own 
work. 

By making such a careful analytical study 
of well-written outlines as I have suggested, 
you will start your practice knowing exactly 
what you are striving tq make. You will 


recognize the defects in your work. Mathe- 
matical precision of execution is not an es- 
sential element of a good style, so there is no 
reason at all why with comparatively little 
practice you will not be able to make outlines 
closely approaching those that you have taken 


as models. 
SPECIALIZE YOUR PRACTICE 


Here again you must concentrate. I 
told once that one of our expert “‘stylists”’ 
wrote sixty pages of the outline for ‘‘as’’ be- 
fore she became satisfied with her ability to 
make the form. One who aspires only to a 
“‘soo0d"’ style should not need anything ap- 
proaching that amount of practice—but the 
practice must be directed to a special end if 
you are to get results. Take the thing that 
does not come right and stick to it until it 
does. You will need to do it only once and 
you will find that you have only a few real 
defects to overcome because there are only 
a small number of characters and combina- 


was 
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tions of characters to be mastered. Take 
them up one at a time; stay with them until 
you finish the job; then go after the next one. 
In a very short time you will be writing un- 
usually good shorthand. 


KZ ; 


| ry” 
October O. G. A. Test 
(Good until November 25, 1920) 

According to Animal World, elephants are the only 
animals that deliberately wash themselves in water. 

Female African elephants have been seen to daub their 
calves with mud and then wash it off, apparently soap- 
ing and sluicing their young. 

Most naked skin animals love to wallow in water or 
mud and water, and some furred animals also do. Such 
bathing is enjoyed by the rhinoceros and buffalo, bears, 
tigers, and dogs. But this wallowing is not bathing. In- 
deed, the animals are sometimes dirtier afterward than 
before. 

Some animals, such as catsand mice, do all their bathing 
by licking. Game birds favor a roll in sand, although some 
keep their coats sleek without either dry or wet cleaning. 

Birds appear to be the chief water washers. Some of 
them prefer shower baths, such as are possible during rain 
storms, and they enter into their bath with great glee. 
Some delight in dust baths, while some few, like the spar- 
row,employ both dust and water. 

Try dictating the O. G. A. test to your 
students and see whether it will not materially 
improve the specimens they prepare to sub- 
mit for membership in the Order. Have 
them practice as much as they can from 
“copy” before preparing the dictated speci- 
men. Notes written from dictation will gen- 
erally show greater fluency of outline and 
better phrasing than copied matter, and the 
practice will accustom the students to writing 
their best style of shorthand when taking 
practical dictation in their work later on. 
Candidates not in school should ask a friend 
to dictate the matter for their final papers. 


— 
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Club Awards 
Superior Merit Certificate 
Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 


Gold Ring 


Cemilda Alber, High School of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio 
A. H. Ullman, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 
Gold Pin 
Coda Long, Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 
Mildred Glassel, Wichita High School, Wichita, Kans. 
Evelyn Freidenberg, High School of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Selma Abrahamson, High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lieba Jaffe, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York 
City 
Leah Sonenfield, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 
Winifred E. Ancock, Calgary High School, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada 
Silver Pin 
Dorothy Boldick, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. 
Beulah Jones, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. 
Eva Grodstein, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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Irene Wente, Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

Thelma E. Whitehouse, Elliott School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Harriet G. Huseby, Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 

Margaretta Reichel, High School of Commerce, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Leonard Kuehl, Park Falls High School, Park Falls, Wis 

Lillian Clark, University of North Dakota, University, N. 
Dak. 

Esther McAvoy, Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 

Josephine Steele, Sioux City High School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Florence C. Scherer, St. Mary's School, Plainfield, N. J. 

Agnes Grabowski, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥ 


Bronze Pin 


Helen Catherine Schmitz, Sacred Heart Academy, Papil- 
lion, Nebr. 

Mary Bilicich, High School, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Bertha Steiner, Compton Union High School, Compton, 
Calif. 

Frances Burdge, South Pasadena High School, South Pas- 
adena, Calif. 

Dorothy Pearson, Boise High School, Boise, Idaho 

Gladys L. McIntire, Reno High School, Reno, Nev. 

Mabel Fennikoh, Kelsey-Jenney Commercial College, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Gertrude M. Hague, High School, East Providence, R. I. 

Margaret O'Connor, Booth & Bayliss Commercial School, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Mary McDonald, Coraopolis High School, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Mildred Comte, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio 

Catherine Shimmin, Lead High School, Lead, S. Dak. 

Emma C. Zimmerman, Cambridge High and Latin School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mary Overman, Dalles High School, The Dalles, Oregon 

Nellie Cohen, South Bend High School, South Bend, Ind. 

Violet Riesch, West Bend High School, West Bend, Wis. 

Mildred E. Miller, Amesbury High School, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

Ruth Moxon, Stevens Point High School, Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

Geneveve Noble, Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash. 

Ellen Mattson, State High School, Chisholm, Minn. 

Marion Reed, Florida State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

Margaret Scott, 
Beach, Mich. 

Ada B. Lull, Redlands High School, Redlands, Calif. 

Irma Pierotti, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, Calif. 

Ruth Martin, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon 

Mae Barthell, Waukon High School, Waukon, Iowa 

Eugenia Price, High School, White Bear Lake, Minn. 

Mrs. Florence Savage, College of Agriculture, State College 
N. Mex. 

Olive Brown, St. Rose’s High School, Chelsea, Mass. 

Joseph A. Carcione, Churchman Business College, Easton, 
Pa. 

Kathryn Shum, Newport Business College, Newport, Ky. 

Helen Heuer, Notre Dame School of Commerce, Covington, 


Harbor Beach High School, Harbor 


y- 
Mabel W. Sweeley, Greenfield High School, Greenfield, 
Mass. 
Dorothy Keller, Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J. 
Lempi Hammary, Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich. 


Mildred McConnell, Wheat City Business College, 
Brandon, Man., Canada 

Stephen Kusel, Pittsburg Business College, 
Kans. 

Gladys King, Buford-Reed College, Dallas, Tex. 

Grace Sullivan, High School, Mansfield, Mass. 

Nathan L. Goodwin, Draughon’s Business College, San 


Antonio, Tex. 


Honorable Mention 


Johanna Duenwald, St. Joseph's Academy, Clyde, Mo. 

Elizaheth Grovijahn, St. Joseph*s Academy, Clyde, Mo. 

Ida Kornfeld, Young Women’s Hebrew Association, New 
York City 

Burrel Dozier, Pawnee, Ill. 

Pearl Nelson, Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pittsburg, 
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Nettie Fredericks, Gem City Business College, Quincy, III. 
Leah Sonenfield, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 


100°% Clubs 


St. John’s School, Defiance, Ohio 

Sister M. Camilla, St. Joseph's 
Oregon 

St. Mary's School, Massillon, Ohio 

J. Hilkert, Compton Union High School, Compton, Calif. 

Alice F. Knight, South Pasadena High School, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Buise High School, Boise, Idaho 

Chloie D. McGlinchay, High School of Commerce, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Maude E. Weeks, High School, East Providence, R. I 

Florence E. Salls, Hardwick Academy, Hardwick, Vt. 

Carrie Meyer, Manasquan High School, Manasquan, N. J. 

F. A. Wood, Wheat City Business College, Brandon, Man., 
Canada 

Bovth & Bayliss Commercial School, Waterbury, Conn. 

H. S. Hutzell, Coraopolis High School, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Lillan M. Kieke, Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Flora Divelbiss, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. 

Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, lowa 

St. Mary’s Academy, Quincy, III. 

Beatrice Herman, Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pa. 

Luella Armitage, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. 

J. C. Dickey, South Bend High School, South Bend, Ind. 

Sheboygan High School, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Geo. L. Gebhardt, Bliss College, Columbus, Ohio 

Gena Ostby, Bismarck High School, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

J. Creekpaum, Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

Elsie Hasson, Jefferson High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Essie Kimberlin, Elliott School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Esther Short, Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, 
Oregon 

Margaret Taylor, Specialists’ Business School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Amesbury High School, Amesbury, Mass. 

Nellie L. Nusser, High School of Commerce, Columbus 
Ohio 

G. A. Nichols, State High School, Chisholm, Minn. 

Park Falls High School, Park Falls, Wis 

Edna Campbell, Duval High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. B. Smolen, Young Women’s Hebrew Association, New 
York City 

Sister St. Severe, Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, Aylmer 
East, Que., Canada 

Geo. Pople, Heald's Business College, San Jose Calif 

Sister M. Edith, St. Joseph's School, Aurora III. 

Harriett Gaylord, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon 

Sisters of Providence, St. Patrick High School, Stoneham, 
Mass 

Gladys E. 
Mass 

Notre Dame Academy, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Canada 

Williette R. Myers, Manassas Agricultural High School, 
Manassas, Va 

Sisters of Providence, St 


Pendleton, 


Academy, 


Morrill, Greenfield High School, Greenfield, 


Rose's High School, Chelsea, 


Mass. 

Sister Mary Albert of Jesus, St. Ann’s Academy, Marlboro, 
Mass. 

Beth Mailhot, Grand Rapids High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Notre Dame School of Commerce, Covington, Ky. 


Our Lady of Angels’ School, 232 E. 113th Street, New 
York City 

Mt. St. Scholastica’s Academy, Canon City, Colo 

Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 


Antoinette Mackie, Lansing Business University, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Mrs. J. H. Snyder, Wheat City Business College, Brandon, 
Man., Canada 

Miss Mary Swain, Pittsburg Business College, Pittsburg, 


Kans. 
W. L. Crain, Wolford High School, Wolford, N. Dak. 
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George R. Leusch, Beckley’s Business College Harrisburg 
Pa. 

Margaret Cowan, Wheat City 
Brandon, Man., Canada 
M. Roy London, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Te nical School for Girls, New 


Miss Business Coilege 


Edith F. Wilson, Hebrew 
York City 

Margaret Taylor, Specialists’ Business School, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Mrs. Hope MacKay, Niagara Business Institute, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Nellie Burns, Draughon's Business College, San Antonio, 


Tex. 
J. A. Fogt, Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho 
Kelsey-Jenney Commercial College, San Diego, Calif. 
O. M. Coggan, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City 


A. H. Carr, Calgary High School, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


~ *-Owen Meredith 


--Victor Hugo 
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Editorial Views 








Shorthand Speed Contests 


“YHE results in the speed contests of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associ- 
ation and of the Southwest Shorthand 

Reporters’ Association at Denver recently 
should furnish material 
for constructive thought on the part of every 
stenographer who has potential ability or 
adequate ambition to reach high speed and 
accuracy in shorthand writing. The 
of the contest are of particular value to 
young writers, for it was in both of these 
contests that the writer of them 
all made the best showing. 


some interesting 


lessons 


youngest 


To get the best perspective on the value 
of the contest it is necessary to remember 
that the showing made at any speed is a mere 
indication of the writer's ability as a shorthand 
writer pure and simple. It has nothing to 
do with reportorial ability, except that such 
ability or experience as a reporter sharpens 
the judgment, increases discrimination, and 
gives the added skill that ordinarily comes 
with experience. The matter taken from 
dictation in the contest is selected, fixed, and, 
as far as the contestant is concerned, is perfect. 
All the writer has to do is to reproduce it in 
his transcript word for word without variation. 
His fidelity to the dictated matter in tran- 
scribing is a measure of his skill as a shorthand 
writer, modified to a greater or less degree 
by his ability to resist mental disturbances 
that the excitement of a competition under 
pressure generally arouse. 


The striking feature of the contest 
the work of Albert Schneider, who is yet but a 
mere boy of nineteen. He topped the list 
of writers in the 200 and the 175-words-a- 
minute solid matter in the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association and 
headed the list on the average in the three 
dictations—180, 200, and 260—in the South- 
contest. This proves extraordinary 
shorthand writing ability and it shows also 
that with a simple, modern style of shorthand 
this ability can be acquired by very young 
writers in a comparatively short time. Skillin 
writing shorthand rapidly and accuracy in 
reading it form the foundation stones of 
eportorial success. It is the thing 
round which all the other abilities of the 
iccomplished reporter cluster. Without it 
no amount of education, judgment, knowledge 
f law, language, history, biography, or a 
uperfund of information will avail much. 


was 


contest, 


west 


one 


work naturally means 
much more than skill in shorthand 
writing, as everybody knows. It is a pro- 
fession, like medicine or law or engineering 
that requires continued study. Some young 
reporters, as well as young engineers, become 
instantly successful, as Schneider has done. 
But the time to acquire the technique of 
shorthand writing is while one is young, 
when the muscles are pliable, the nerves 
steady and there is that abundance of physi- 
cal and mental responsiveness that is neces- 
sary in any art requiring speedy and accurate 
manual movement. 

The great musicians have developed their 
technical skill while young. Later they 
became artists. Virtuosity was a growth. 
Every young in school now strug- 
gling with his initial steps in learning short- 
hand has it in his power to become a 
skillful shorthand writer—limited only by 
his natural physical and mental _ re 
actions. We urge each one to learn the 
technique of shorthand writing to the limif 
of his ability. The Schneiders, Swems, 
Shaffers, Wernings, and Weisenburgers have 
paved the way for them by showing that 
shorthand writing skill is within the grasp of 
the very young. 


High-grade reporting 
mere 


person 


“ete 
Editorial Brevities 

NEW branch of the Boston Univer- 

sity is opening this fall in Havana, 
Cuba. Courses will be given in Span- 

ish covering the same subjects as given at 
Boston, so that after the first year’s work the 
student may transfer to the other institution 
to perfect his knowledge of the language, life 
and customs of the other country. The 
courses at Havana will give the graduate 
the Bachelor of Administration 
degree, the same as those at Boston. 
The leading banks and business houses 
in Cuba are greatly interested in the project, 
and are represented on the board of guaran- 


tors of the new school. 
> > > 


Business 


The International Typewriting Contest will 
be held at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, Ox tober 25, at 3 p. m. 

> > > 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
is calling for more candidates to supply the 
shortage of eligibles who are trained in both 
stenography and typewriting for employment 
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They also need type- 
writer repairmen to overhaul the thousands of 
machines purchased during the war before 
reissue to the regular departments. 
salary is $1,200 the year for stenographers, 
$1,400 for repairmen, besides the increase of 
$20 a month granted by Congress to all ap- 
pointees whose services prove satisfactory. - @.a 
Full information and application blanks may 
be obtained from any post office or custom- 
house, or from the federal Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C. 


* 


The fifth volume of Remington Notes starts 
interesting 
combining business stories, a glimpse of the 


mr 


—From Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hall Gardner, pages 106 and 107, letiers 9 and 10 
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earliest machines made, and an article about 
our friend, Miss Rose A. Gadbois, of Provi- 
dence, with some very helpful and interesting 
pointers about machine practice—practical 
typewriting, that is. 

From this first number, the new volume 
bids fair to prove better than ever! 


Entrance 


Any teacher who has not received a copy 
of the September A merican Shorthand Teacher 
should send in a request immediately, as the 
supply is fast diminishing. The new maga- 
zine is meeting with an enthusiastic reception 
from teachers all over the country. Asample 
of the first number will be sent free of charge 
to any teacher who wishes it. 


number, 


° OG o. 


Business Letters 


Credit Correspondence 
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(he Typist and Office Worker 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
RDER ¥ or by himself who is able to pass the 
Arti oric Junior test. 
TYPISTS Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 














_ Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate 
is issued to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty 


words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 
Test. No papers rating less than fifty net words 
the minute are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each part 
of the membership tests should be typed on a separate 
sheet. The speed test matter must be written as 
a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
and accompanied by the timer’s affidavit A test 
is good only until the 25th of the month following 
publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 











Danger! 
Stop—Look—Criticize! 


OUNDS easy, doesn’t it? And it’s about 
as easy for most students as learning 
to eat green olives. But, in the case of 

developing typing skill, it is quite essential to 
stop frequently and carefully criticize one’s 
own work. 

Not even expert typists can afford to over- 
look the things which we mentioned in last 
month’s article in this department—position 
and technique. Contained in these two 
words, however, are a number of important 
details that have been generally overlooked 
by most beginning and advanced typists. 
One of these details which we merely alluded 
to last month was “thinking” in connection 
with yourtyping. This cannot be emphasized 
too much. It is estimated by authorities 
that frem eighty-five to ninety-five per cent 
of us are mentally lazy, and it is doubtless 
true that this accounts for the miserably 
small percentage of typists who ever attain a 
degree of skill at all commensurate with their 
inherent possibilities. 

You should never commence a drill on new 
characters or keys until you have thoroughly 
learned their relation to other keys on the 
keyboard and can clearly see them in your 
mind’s eye. Students who do otherwise are 
putting the cart before the horse. They 
try to learn where the keys are by striking 
the keys. The result is that, as there is but one 
correct way to strike a given key quickly and 
accurately and perhaps hundreds of in- 
correct ways of doing the same thing, the 
majority of students learn one of the many 


incorrect ways. The odds are strictly against 
them. It could hardly be otherwise. 


PRACTICE AWAY FROM THE 
MACHINE 


This leads me to the point which has been 
long since recognized by the leaders in music, 
that a small amount of properly directed 
mental practice away from the instrument or, 
in this case, the typewriter, is much better 
than a greater amount of actual practice on 
the machine. We have taught this for many 
years in shorthand, but it is only recently 
that there has been any definite general 
acceptance of the idea that typewriting re- 
quires any mental action. 

At the end of this article you will find 
appended a few exercises for practice. Try 
the plan just once of thinking through each 
exercise before you write it on the machine. 
Picture the exact location of each character 
and its relation to other keys on the keyboard; 
then move the particular finger which should 
be used in the proper direction from its 
imagined home position and firmly connect 
in your mind the location of the key with 
the feeling of the proper movement in the 
finger. All this is to be done away from the 
machine. You will be surprised how easily 
perfect copies and practice work may be done 
at the machine after such a mental drill. 
There will not be the temptation to do care- 
less work, and errors will be fewer and far 
bet ween. 


This inability or lack of desire to “use 
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one’s head”’ shows itself very early in the 
typist’s work by a tendency to tap the keys 
with a monotonous, dull, ‘“‘push’’ touch. It 
is far better to stop writing altogether than to 
permit oneself to practice in this way. If the 
writing is continued the operator should call 
the name of each character just before or as he 
strikes it. This will prevent going to sleep 
while writing. Another suggestion—in say- 
ing these letters, it is best to say them with 
snap and in even time so as to develop positive 
action of hand and brain as well as rhythm, 
which is the very foundation of skill. 

Another sure sign that the mind is not 
working is looking back and forth from copy 
to machine. This is not only unnecessary 
but a waste of time, and if pursued for a day 
or so it invariably results in the formation of 
one of the hardest habits to break that one 
meets in typing. Some efficiency engineer 
has figured that the average typist ‘‘twists 
her neck”’ at least 20,000 times a day. Now, 
do you want to expend that much useless 
effort? Besides, it frequently happens that 
in taking the eyes off the copy to inspect 
something about the machine one loses his 
place and in his haste to get started again 
makesanerror. All this caneasily be prevented 
from the very outset if the student will make 
up his mind that the advice of his teacher 
and textbook is probably more correct than 
his own incoherent idea of things, and then 
follow it. 


THE END OF THE LINE 


Typewriter companies have for years and 
years provided a means of warning the typist 
that the end of the line isapproaching. Thisis 
done by a bell which usually rings about six 
spaces before the line lock locks the keys. 
Most operators lose from a half to a third of 
their efficiency just here. They begin to 
worry lest they will not hear the bell and look 
back and forth from two to five times at the 
end of each line. Naturally, this wastes time 
and tends to cause many errors because of 
the uncertainty in the writer’s mind. The 
proper way is to keep one’s eyes on the copy, 
and when the bell rings prepare to close the 
line at the end of the next syllable. If this 
happens to be at the end of a word, well and 
good; but, if it is in the middle of a word, 
strike the hyphen, throw the carriage back 
with a quick snap of hand and wrist, and com- 
plete the word at the beginning of the next 
line. There is no necessity to look at the work 
in the machine at any stage of the writing, 
and you should beware of dropping into the 
habit of inspecting each line as it is written. 
The time to think about errors is before they 
are made, not after. 

In throwing the carriage back (with any 
machine) the operator should try to hold his 
arm as close to his side as possible, confining 
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the effort largely to a hand and wrist motion. 
This saves effort and causes the carriage to 
travel back to the other end of the line with 
great speed, yet not too much jar. 

I realize that it is quite impossible to keep 
school machines in condition that the 
bells are always dependable in this regard, 
but I know that there is entirely too great a 
tendency for the operator to excuse a lame 
effort at listening for the bell by blaming the 
machine. It is surprising how quiet a tinkle 
of the bell can be heard with thirty or forty 
machines going at the same time. Train 
your ears to listen—keep your eyes on the 
copy all the time. 


SPECIAL TECHNIQUE DRILLS 


such 


In writing the following drills, strike 
repeated letters in very rapid 1-2-3 time. 
Make reaches deliberately and in uniform, 


slow rhythm. Write one line of each set of 
two groups or words. Don’t forget to go 
over the exercises mentally first as described 
in this article. 
fffrfffvfff jjjujjjmjji 
ffftfffb>fff jjjyjjjnji3 
aaa;;;ssslllfffjjjggghhn 
dddedddcddd kkkikkk,kkk 
fffefffrfff jjjhjjjujij 
eeedddiiikkk cccddd,, , kkk 
munched fumbled 
treadmill jiffyjell 
streaked thrushes 
freakish dribbled 

Practice the following sentence until you 
can write it evenly and accurately at better 
than fifty words in one minute. 


frankly, they think he 
can give us the cash in 
this deal unless he finds 
that he must bring the 
articles back unused by 
nightfall 


Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until November 25, 1920) 


Junior Test 


Make an accurate copy of the following, 
using what is your conception of its most 
attractive arrangement: 

INITIATIVE by Elbert Hubbard. The World be- 
stows its big prizes, both in money and honors, for but 
one thing. And that is Initiative. 

What is Initiative? I'll tell you. It is doing the right 
thing without being told. But next to doing the thing 
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vithout being told is to do it when you are to 
That is to say, carry the Message to Garcia 


message get 


Those who can carry a high honors, but 
their pay is not always in 

Next, there are those wh 
are told twice; such get no 

Next, there are those who do the right thing only 
kicks them from behind, and these get indif- 
rence instead of honors and a pittance for pay. This 
with a 


proportion. 
o never do a thing until they 
honors and small pay. 

when 
ecessity 
kind spends most of its time polishing a bench 
ard-luck story. 

Then, still lower down in the scale than this, we have 
he fellow who will not do the right thing even when 
someone goes along to show him how 
that he does it; he is always out of a job, and receives the 
which 





and stays to see 


unless he has a rich Pa, in 
corner with a 


yntempt he deserves, 
use Destiny patiently 
stuffed club. 


awaits around the 


To which class do you belong? 


Senior Test 

following matter either 
bulletin to 
manufacturer. Be 


1. Arrange the 
as a form letter or as a 
the 


be sent 
the customers of 
careful to change or 
punctuation, titles, 


depending on the form you select 


supply any needed 
close, 


for the 


salutation and 


message. 


How often we hear that paste is paste and the old, old sto- 
ry, if it sticks it's all right. Are there not h sidera- 
tions equally as important as mere adhesive power? Con- 
ider the cost. The real cost of dry is not so much 
what the dry paste sells for, but what it will cost when 


ywever cor 





paste 
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combined with water and mixed to the consistency for 
your requirements, or water 
absorption or how 
mixed 


Ss what is its 
paste will 





in other 





many pounds of wet 
it make when There are other points equally 
important Is it smooth or granular? Is it pure white? 
Does it settle after mixing? Will it sour or will it stain? 
for consideration, but after all is 
standpoint of the 


All these points are up 
uid, cost is the main thing from the 





S< 

buyer, and the following facts are well worth consideration 
by all thinking users of paste The following examples 
show an actual case wherein a paste purchased at 11 }¢c 
a pound really costs more to the consumer than one 
which cost 12%4c the pound. One pound of dry paste 


at 11 44c, 11 4c. Six pounds of water or six pounds of water 
to each pound of paste, 00 pounds of wet paste 
cost 1144c. Cost of wet paste per pound, 1 ®/j0c. One 
pound of dry paste at 12 ‘gc, 12 & Nine pounds of water 
or nine pounds of water to each pound paste, 00. Ten 
pounds of wet paste cost 124¢c. Cost of wet paste per 
pound 1 }4c. Example shows that while you pay one cent 
or nine per cent more for the 12 Méc dry paste, the addi- 
tional amount of water it will absorb makes it cost 1 4< 


oeven 


a pound or twenty-five per cent less than the cheaper 
11 bu Have you ever tested your dry paste? If 
not, you should do it now. Don't say it is too much trouble 
ir pocket is your bank 
greatest absorption. 


paste 


It is money in your pocket, and y 


account. Rex Dry Paste has the 


2. Copy the list of cities given on page 44, 
arranging them in order by 
tach a note explaining how you went about 
to make the change in the order in which 
they are to appear. Indicate on your copy 
the length of time it required to make the 


redraft. 


states, and at- 


Ready, Everybody ? 


EADY for the first Annual C. T. Con- 
test? We hope you are, and that we 
can count on you in helping to make 
this first contest (or shall we call it conquest) 
the biggest, snappiest one of the kind that 
To win you must have 
and an 





has ever been held. 
enthusiasm, 
that 
successful, 


resolution, courage, 


ndomitable will you may 


weapons 
lepend upon to make 
only in this contest but in the many other 


Your best efforts in this one 


you not 
contests of life. 
will strengthen you for the others. 

This is the real Olympic of typewriting 
ontests. You have an opportunity to prove 
yourself the best in your school; your work 
ay be the deciding feature in giving your 
school the honor of being first among all 
the schools; and what is of most importance 
to you, and the reason why you are bound 
» be a winner in this contest, you are offered 

chance to show that you are capable of 
growth and development—that you can do 
etter to-morrow than you do to-day. Win- 

ng that contest with your own self is the 

il secret of success, and it is altogether up 
to you whether you will win or lose. 











The Final Rules for the C. T. School Contest 
By Florence E. Ulrich 


SOME SCHOOL WILL WIN 


Here’s what one teacher told us in a letter 
recently, and it puts the proposition so well 
that I pass it along to you: ‘‘We are holding 
our students the fact that SOME 
school must take first place in these tests 
and that we have just as good an opportunity 
to win that place as any other school in the 
country.’ Som will win; why not 
yours? All have an equal chance. 
ing, isn't it? 


before 


Ss hool 


Encourag- 


PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE CONTEST 


The general plan for conducting C. T. 
tests and the outline of the contests was 
explained in the April Gregg Writer. The 
details are of interest chiefly to teachers, 
and as we assume that all teachers are familiar 
with them, or if not that they have the mag- 
azine in which the was given 
available for reference, we do not take space 
to reprint them here. For the benefit of new 
readers we will say that the C. T. (Competent 


explanation 


Typist) tests were inaugurated, (1) to co- 


operate with typists in improving their 
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efficiency by increasing their speed and ac- 
curacy through systematic practice of the 
speed tests printed in the magazine each 
month, and (2) to establish a standard cre- 
dential for typists throughout the country 
that might be accepted by employers as 
evidence of the competence of applicants 
for positions. | Such a credential would be of 
much greater use to the business man than 
any special test that he might be able to 
devise and give under the unfavorable con- 
ditions that would ordinarily prevail at the 
time of selecting a new employee. Every 
stenographer should secure this certificate 
of competence before considering her train- 
ing complete; those already employed 
should be interested in securing it also for 
the documentary evidence of their skill to 
be used when occasion presents itself. The 
C. T. Certificate is issued to those who sub- 
mit specimens written fromtheregular monthly 
tests at fifty or more net words a minute 
with a maximum of five errors allowed. But 
you need not stop here, because if you can 
work up to a speed of seventy or more words 
a minute you will be given Honorable Men- 
tion in the Gregg Writer and awarded a C. T. 
pin. 

Club contests may be held in schools or 


elsewhere whenever a club of ten or more 


contestants are able to qualify for certificates, 
and to the one in such a club making the best 
record we give a C. T. pin as a prize. The 
names of club prize winners are published 
each month in the Gregg Writer. All specimens 
must be submitted in accordance with the 
conditions already published (see the heading 
of this department, the article in the April 
Gregg Writer, or the note on page 19 of the 
September Gregg Writer). 


SCHOOL CONTEST CONDITIONS 


Purpose—The specific purpose of the An- 


nual C. T. School Contest is to determine 
which of the schools taking part in it is secur- 
ing the best average results in typewriting 
work. A suitable award will be made to the 
winning school, and all members of the win- 
ning team will be presented with special C. T. 
pins. 

All individual and club prizes earned by 
contestants will be awarded without regard 
to the competition in the school contest. 
These awards will be made month after 
month as the specimens are received, but the 
award on the school contest will be made at 
the end of the season. 

Closing—The contest will close June 30, 
1921, and only papers received on or before 
that date will be considered. 

Entry—Entry in the contest will be by 
schools or classes. Any school may enter 
without regard to the methods of instruction 
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followed, machines used, or other conditions. 
In schools having more than one teacher a 
single teacher may enter her class, if her as- 
sociates do not wish to do so, but only one 
entry may be made from the school. 


Rating—The rating will be in accordance 
with the number of specimens submitted 
qualifying pupils for C. T. Certificates in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils qualified to 
compete. In case of a tie a secondary rating 
will be made between competing schools 
based on the relative speeds attained by the 
contestants. 


DETAILS TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
TEACHERS 


1. Since the award in the contest is to be based on the 
proportion of pupils under instruction who qualify for 
C. T. Certificates, competing teams must include all pupils 
considered eligible. Pupils will be considered eligible after 
having received 200 hours’ instruction. This will be the 
equivalent of five months’ work in a business college with 
two periods devoted to the subject each day, or a year's 
work in high school with one period a day. Specimens 
may be submitted by any pupil without regard to the num 
ber of hours devoted to preparation, but all pupils who 
have been under instruction for the period indicated or 
longer must be included in the club. 

Teachers desiring to enter pupils in the contest must 
prepare and file with us on or before January 1, 1921, a 
complete list of their typewriting pupils who have had 
or will have had before June 30, 1921, 200 or more hours 
of work in typewriting. This list should be arranged wit! 
names in alphabetical order and each name numbered. A 
copy should be retained by the teacher. 

2. Specimens may be submitted for certificates when- 
ever desired during the period of the contest and in ac- 
cordance with the general rules covering such submission 
with the notation added, “entered in contest’’ following 
the name. Qualifying specimens will be properly recorded 
to the credit of the school, together with the rate of speed 
attained. 

3. If at any subsequent time a holder of a C. T. Cer- 
tificate succeeds in establishing a better record as to speed 
or accuracy, or both, the supplementary specimen may be 
filed and credit will be given on the contest records for 
the higher speed. As many supplementary specimens may 
be submitted as desired within the limits of the contest 
period, except that only one test may be submitted in 
any one month. All such specimens should be marked, 
“supplementary contest specimen.” 

4. On or before March 1, 1921, teachers who have 
already filed a list of pupils for entry in the contest may 
file a supplementary list covering new enrollments or new 
classes resulting from promotions or otherwise. 

5. If at any time prior to his attaining eligibility by 
reason of having done the necessary 200 hours’ work any 
pupil whose name was filed for entry in the contest should 
drop out of the school or contest, his name may be struck 
from the list filed by the school and such pupil will not 
be considered as under instruction within the meaning of 
the rules. Provided, however, that no such cancellations 
be made later than May 1, 1921. 

OBSERVE RULES CLOSELY 

So much work is involved in the handling 
of the large number of papers submitted in 
contests such as this that it is necessary to 
require strict observance of the published 
rules by all those participating. Any paper 
that is not submitted in accordance with the 
rules will be disqualified and no further work 
may be submitted by the contestant until 
the following month. 
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Teachers will place themselves under a as you teachers and typists are willing to 
handicap by any failure to follow closely all make it. You will get out of it only what 
the rules outlined here. you put into it—so you will want to put in 

your best. ‘Buckle right in, with a bit of a 


° , . ” ’ 
LET’S GO! grin,”’ and let’s all work together to make the 
The possibilities of this contest cannot be pioneer contest the greatest feature of the 
estimated. It can be as big and as successful school year 1920-21. Let's go! 


October Typewriting Speed Test 


(Good until November 25, 1920) 


made of, went out one dark night and placed a heavy boulder in the middle 

of a much frequented road. ‘Then he retired to a neighboring inn, and when 
daylight came watched through a peep-hole to see what the people would do when 
they came to the boulder. The duke watched all day but the big stone remained, 
everybody walked or drove around it. Those who drove had some difficulty, for 
the road was narrow, yet nobody lifted a hand to move the stone. 

Next day the duke summoned all his subjects, and while they looked on he 
rolled away the stone and reaching down drew forth a bag of gold. The bag was 
inscribed ‘“To the person that takes the trouble to move the stone.’’ Whereat all 
the people grumbled and swore and said it was a trick of the duke. How should 
they know that there was a bag of gold underneath? Of course, these expressions 
of disgust and wrath were in the highest degree inconsistent. Yet, in making 
them, these people were exactly like the majority of folks, to-day, who discover they 
have missed an opportunity through their own fault. 

Figuratively, it is this stone in the road that is the cause of scores of people 

failing to attain the rewards commensurate with their ability. The stone may be 
environment, selfishness, lack of concentration, or lack of intellectual independence. 
But whatever it be, they have failed to push it aside and this neglect has dwarfed 
their opportunities. Take, for example, the simple and seemingly commonplace 
matter of observation. The stone that lies in the road and holds up the success of 
many an individual is the neglect to train the eye and ear to greater quickness and 
power. 
About fifty years ago, Hugh Lyons sold hats in Lansing, Michigan, drawing a 
salary of twelve dollars a week. He discovered that when a hat would not fit a 
man’s head he would not buy. Mr. Lyons conceived the idea of making an instru- 
ment that would measure the shape of a man’s head, the bumps, the elongated 
ovals, and the bullet heads of his customers, so the hats could be made according 
to order. 

After months of whittling, twisting and putting sticks together, he produced 
an instrument that would accurately measure a man’s head. He rented an attic 
for a workshop, and worked in the evenings, for he still held his position. This 
was his start. About fifteen years ago he died, leaving a business of vast propor- 


A CERTAIN duke who was anxious to ascertain the stuff his subjects were 


tions. 

Now what led to the success of that man? He took the time and thought to 
discover the stone that lay in the road to successful salesmanship, and then he 
went to work to remove it. The chances are that right in your town, in the store, 
office, or factory, there is something you are passing every day, which, if developed, 
utilized or marketed, would bring not merely a fortune but would enrich the entire 
community and prove that the stone in your path, to-day, is not lack of intellectual 
power or inventive genius. 

The stone which holds many of us back from golden opportunity, is simply 
lack of discriminating observation. (544)—From The Stone in the Road, by Wm. 
A. Colledge, in The New Success. 


(Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes.) 
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Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler 


ter difficult problems 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department 
submit them to the editor 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world 


(he Shorthand Reporter 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Sherthand Reporters 


69 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


If you have learned of a 
If you encoun 
ind gain the assistance of the wide circle 
lo Give means to Receive. 





FO OOO OOO O-O- Ow 


Cooperation 


HE coéperation this Department has 
received from solving 
some of the writing problems peculiar 

to reporting is very much appreciated. In 

the last ten years reporting has been made 
very much easier because reporting experi- 
ence has been applied to some of the phrasing 

{ the However, we 

have not as yet developed in court reporting 

is many phrases as have been developed 

for commercial work. One of the things a 

court reporter works for is to record with 

the least possible expense of energy what is 
said. Court reporting requires a vast amount 
of energy and any saving that can be effected 
is helpful. In a multitude of instances great 
savings have been effected in the writing 
of commercial dictation, and by a greater 

coéperation among the court reporters a 

similar saving can be effected in recording 


reporters in 


ossibilities of system. 


court proceedings. 


Thomas J. Scone, Official Court Reporter, 
Rockford, Illinois, contributes some splendid 
deas along this line. I might say, for your 
information, that not long ago Mr. 
reported one of the important communists’ 
trials. Tom has the official reporter 
at Rockford for considerable time 
and has demonstrated a principle that is 
worth while to follow generally. By his 
skill in performing the duties of official court 
reporter and by making himself generally 
igreeable he has so endeared himself to the 
bench and bar of his community that 
long as he wants the position it is his. It is 

erely a matter of good salesmanship as 
pplied to court reporting, and.that is an 
element that every should think 
bout as he does his day’s work. 


Scone 


been 
some 


as 


reporter 


MODIFYING FREQUENT WORDS 


In his work Mr. the 
rinciple of modifying certain forms to permit 
of phrasing, as illustrated in the following 
we immediately, she immediately, 


Scone emphasizes 


‘pressions: 


immediately: =%—~o 


gum - 





after they arrived, 


when they arrived: 


“TELL” 


The word “‘tell’”’ is a very common word 
in court. It is not phrased readily with cer- 
tain outlines, but by modifying the form, 
which is simply carrying out a principle set 
forth in the manual, a number of very useful 
may be developed. Notice these 
forms: couldn't tell, wouldn't tell, didn't tell, 
should tell, could tell, could tell him, I wouldn't 
tell him, he wouldn't tell me, he couldn't tell 


phrases 


me, I couldn't tell, can tell whether or not: 
’ ’ 
. . ° , , 
a aa - 


Mr. Scone says the two ?'s are not ordinarily 
sounded in the phrase “‘couldn’t tell,’’ and, 
inasmuch as we write by sound, the above 
phrases seem to be perfectly logical. It is 
taking advantage of a carelessness in speech 
which is common to us all. 


*‘ABOUT”’ 


In many phrases the vowel may be dropped 
in “about.’’ The following are typical exam- 
ples: nothing about it, anything about tt, tf 
anything about, along about that time: 


There are few words in testimony that occur as 
often as ‘“‘about.’’ The attorney wants to 
know approximately what the situation is 
as a foundation for particular questions. 
The majority of answers may be perfectly 
good answers if they are approximately cor- 
and complete. Some 


rect 


approximately 
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particular answer must be definite and complete. 
This is one reason why “about” is so fre- 
quently used in asking questions, and as the 
witness readily accepts the wording of ques- 
tions for the wording of the answer it is but 
natural that ‘“‘about’’ should occur very 
frequently in the statements of the witness. 
Frequency of use is a determining phrase 
factor. 
““O’CLOCK’”’ 


There are some little things in Mr. Scone’s, 
writing which are clever but which hardly 
rise to the importance of principles of writing. 
Note the following: eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning, three o'clock in the afternoon, eight o'clock 
in the morning. If the expression, ‘‘ten o'clock 


in the forenoon,” is used it is written in full. 
As the majority of transactions or accidents 
that are involved in litigation happen in 
the afternoon or evening, it seems perfectly 
logical to write the expression, ‘‘in the fore- 
noon,’ in full whenever it occurs. 


“‘COULDN’T TELL’”’ 


Now Mr. Leslie Atchley, who is doing 
general reporting out in Los Angeles, and 
whose name is not unfamiliar to the readers 
of this Department, has been thinking about 
some of these same problems. He has a par- 
ticular way to phrase “‘tell,’’ which can be 
Mr. Atchley modifies the form 
the “‘couldn’t” thus: 


considered. 
for ‘“‘could”’ in 


and then writes the phrases couldn't 


tell, couldn't tell whether or not, I couldn't tell, I 
couldn't tell whether or not, couldn't tell me, 
couldn't tell her, couldn't tell him: 


HOW DO YOU PHRASE? 


The phrases presented in this Depart- 
ment are for your information. If you like 
them, use them. If you don’t like them, 
come back with something different, so that 
we can make progress by solving these prob- 
lems together. We are all willing to learn. 
If you have better ideas send them along. 
I want the Department to be the greatest 
possible help to writers who are actually 
engaged in reporting and those who aspire 
to do reporting. If you will ask questions 
they will be answered. If you will contribute 
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from your experience we shall all be benefited. 
These boys have made a start, and it is now 
turn to make a contribution of your 
time-savers in recording speech. All of us 
know more than any one of us. 


your 


It reminds me of the saying, If you have 
a dollar and I have a dollar and we exchange 
dollars neither of us has gained anything, 
but if you have an idea and I have an idea 
and we exchange ideas, we each then have 
two ideas. That illustrates the sort of team- 
work we can develop if you will take an 
active interest in this Department. 


fF 
e 


Reporters’ War Records 


HE War Record Committee of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion was able to present at the Denver 

Convention the war records of over 300 short- 
hand reporters in the United States and 
Canada. The proceedings of that convention 
are now being put into shape for publication 
As a last call, if you have not sent in your 
war record, kindly send it to the Editor of 
this Department at once so that it may be 
included in the report as finally published. 
The record will become increasingly valuable 
as the years go by. Every one should have 
his name in it in order that the best showing 
we can make may be made. It is now thought 
that the War Record may be published in 
a separate pamphlet and sent to all the 
libraries of the United States. We want the 
world to know that the profession of which 
we are a part is an up-standing, four-square 
profession, worthy of a place alongside any 
other profession or business in the United 
States. 


CO? 


Classifying the Shorthand Plates 


HAVE made a reference work from all 
my old Gregg Writers, cutting out the 
plates and binding them in a loose-leaf 
binder. In this way I have all plates of 
one kind together, viz.: Phrases, terms used 
in various lines of business, biographies, etc. 
This book is much used by all the stenos at 
the store at which I am employed. For in- 
stance, the steno in the Hardware Depart- 
ment uses the plate on Technical Words used 
in Hardware Correspondence, the one on 
Technical Words used in Music by the 
steno in the Music Department, etc. |! 
have enough more plates to make another 
binder, and in this I intend making a re-class- 
ification of all my other plates, for they 
have been so valuable to me in my work.— 


Harold Hesse, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Convention 
Denver, August 16-21, 1920 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


New Officers 
President: Edwin I. Allen, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President: Willard B. Bottome, New York City 
Secretary: Albert C. Gaw, Chicago 
Treasurer: W. A. J. Warnement, Cleveland 
Librarian: Dr. William D. Bridge, Orange, New Jersey 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

H. H. Pechin, Washington, D. C. 

C. W. Reitler, Denver 

W. F. Smart, New York City 


N SPITE of the fact that it was thought 
that Denver being more or less remote 
from the center of population would 
reduce the number in attendance, if anything, 
the contrary was the fact. The Southwest 
Association, which met at the same time, 
the program being arranged for alternating 
sessions, brought in a big crowd of live wires 
from Oklahoma, Texas, and Missouri. Strange 
to say, New York City was the best repre- 
sented town on the map—which is a direct 
refutation of the theory that New Yorkers 
like to stay in New York dnd bask in the 
brilliancy of the Great White Way. 
President Charles W. Reitler called the 
convention to order on the stroke of two 
o'clock for the first day’s session, and the 
usual formalities of addresses of welcome 
and exchange of felicitations were disposed 
of. The first session was devoted entirely 
to reports of committees, as was the 
second session Tuesday. Many of the mem- 
bers who were down for papers were absent— 
Frank Weller, of Clayton, Missouri, A. L. 
Detweiler, of Philadelphia, Robert S. Taylor, 
of Minneapolis, and William D. Bridge, of 
New Jersey. Mr. G. V. McKinney, of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, read a paper on “Affiliation’’ 
that stirred the convention to its very depths, 
and a whole evening was devoted to scintil- 
lating verbal battles and to voting on the 
propositions he submitted, with the result 
that the matter of affiliating the Southwest 


also 


with the National remains exactly as it was 
before. Mr. McKinney, however, was an 
able advocate of his suggestions, and it was 
due to no lack of zeal, oratory, or political 
sagacity that they were not carried through. 
In fact, although the convention was com- 
posed of a lot of good fellows personally and 
individually, when it .came to getting things 
done on the floor of the convention politics 
and parliamentary law became a game that 
all indulged in to the limit of their knowledge 
and oratorical capacity, with honors falling 
in unexpected places. 

The principal papers read during the con- 
vention were “Affiliation,” by G. V. Mc- 
Kinney, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Report of the 
Legislative Committee, read by Horace A. 
Edgecomb, of Boston; “‘New Ideas and 
Suggestions,” by Bertrand D. Connolly, 
Detroit, Michigan; ‘‘Rates and Charges,” 
by Fred H. Gurtler, Chicago; ‘Designation 
of Shorthand Reporters,’”” by Charles L. 
Morrison, Chattanooga, “‘Long- 
hand as a Basis for Shorthand,”’ by Godfrey 
Dewey, New York City (this paper will be 
discussed in a future issue); ‘‘The Reporter's 
Notebook,”’ by Henry S. Sanders, New York 
City; ‘“‘Notes by an Overseas Reporter,” 
by Frank M. Hackett, Toledo, Ohio. Mr. 
Gurtler’s paper on war records was one of 
the most illuminating read. He showed the 
work of the reporter in all phases of war 
activities, paying a splendid tribute to 
the reporters whose work overseas had done 
its bit for the country. 


Tennessee; 


Wednesday was devoted to the speed 
contests, a report of which will be found on the 
first page. The convention practically closed 
its work Thursday night, and Friday was 
spent in sight seeing. 

The 1921 
agara Falls. 


convention will be held at Ni- 


Shaffer and Schneider Appointed to Report Governor 
Cox’s Campaign Speeches 


R. JOSEPH M. SHAFFER, who 

was reporter and private secretary 
a to former Secretary of the Treasury 
ind Director-General of Railroads, McAdoo, 
nd Mr. Albert Schneider, who established a 
new world’s record for accuracy at 175 words 
1 minute in the recent contest of the National 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association, have been 
selected by the Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee to report all the addresses of Governor 
Cox and are now on the tour. 

The ‘employment of Mr. Shaffer and Mr. 
Schneider for this important piece of reporting 
brings back to mind President Wilson’s 
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campaign of 1912 when Mr. Swem was em-_ which was one of the first to adopt it in the 

ployed by the then Governor Wilson to report East. Mr. Swem is a graduate of Rider College, 

his campaign addresses. Miss Salome Tarr Trenton, New Jersey, where he learned short- 

was also one of his stenographers in the hand in the night school 

“Little White House’’ and received world- 

wide notice for her great feat in taking and 

transcribing President Wilson’s speech of 

acceptance in record-breaking time. Mr. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currer 

Swem’s work in this campaign resulted in C@me to his office one morning to hi 1 his best stenograp! 

his securing the position of Official Reporter = wh re is Smith?” he asked 

to the President of the United States, a He isn't here to-d sir,” said a clerk. “His fatl 

position he fills to-day. He accompanied the _ is dead.” — ; 

President on both of his trips abroad and ,. , . te = - Sanit, ws Sa oS 

reported the Peace Conference at Versailles. “He isn’t here. sir.” said the clerk. ‘His father is 

Mr. Swem was asked to join the Reportorial “Still dead, eh?” said Mr. Williams, thoughtfull 

Staff for the Cox campaign, but his duties The following Monday he asked for Smith a third ti 
ve , Send Smith to e said 

at the White House prevented his a ceptance. “Bae jen’t here, sir.” said the clerk. “His—” 

Mr. Shaffer also was a reporter on several “Will you please put yourse!f in connection with Smit! 

of the Wilson tours with Mr. Swem. On one — said Mr. Williams smoot and find out if he purpos 

of them, these two brilliant young writers - —= a E> fe ) Oe Gules 8 Ge Cae Se ee 

often transcribed each other’s notes and were ; — 

thus able to get the matter out for the news- A 


paper men in a short time. In some instances 
addresses were not completed until eleven- 
thirty o’clock at night, but in spite of this 
the reporters turned in transcripts in time Wits stead suse ace she hastes 


The Business Girl] 


to be telegraphed throughout the country to Along the crowded street 
appear in the morning papers. ~— oe 1 eve, 

Mr. Swem in a recent letter emphasizes an cated aie mca Oe 
the very great importance of rapidity in And tramp of hurrying feet 
transcription which necessarily must be 
predicated upon notes that can be read like ga Na iit —- k cho on te 
print. It was his and Mr. Shaffer's skill ictal on cannes aft Gis Gn Gs 
in this direction that made their work That surges to and fro; 

Her own allotted task a work 


indispensable where high speed and accuracy 
were required. 








Mr. Shaffer made a national reputation as The flaunting shows of wealth and pride 
the reporter for Mr. McAdoo on his twenty- Are passed t 
five thousand mile tour throughout the a a pte + igs 
country in behalf of the Liberty Loans. Mr. But lo! 1 wind . fu 7 
Schneider, who won a speed certificate in Has caught her ardent eye. 
the 1919 contest of the National Shorthand : ; 
Reporters’ Association for 200 words a minute ~ sof “r we ver a 
solid matter and topped the list at 200 aind They bring a glimpse of heaven's own blue 
175in the 1920 contest recently held at Denver, And sunlight’s peerless gold; 
has had about two years’ reporting experience = a 
altogether, although he is yet but nineteen ——* 
years of age. His first real reporting experience Of wind-swept hills and perfumed vales 
after leaving high school was with the War _ Where dreaming sunbeams lic 
Industries Board at Washington, where he = L a a mee . 
served the last six months of the Board's In color and in loveliness 
existence and did some of the most difficult With yon low-bending sky; 
reporting a reporter is required to do, dealing i cia ciliia tinh ootinie 
as it did with so many phases of industrial Sn nen nad clase enthanes 
and technical matters. Since that time he A thousand little loves that know 
has been engaged in general reporting in New Ma be eet engl face om 
York City and has reported some of the most . blest abidies be ; a 
notable law cases as well as addresses of 
prominent public men. The business girl amid the toll, 

Mr. Schneider is a graduate of the High a wg gee edger 
School of Commerce, the first high school in Its arms to take her in; 
New York City to adopt the system of short- She snows that all true things and sweet 
hand our readers write. Mr. Shaffer is a nee GES her own to at 


graduate of the East Boston High School, — Lillian Leveridge, in the Toronto Mail and Empire 
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All on Account of Miss Mooney 


\ 


(The first installment of this story appeared in August 
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All on Account of Miss Mooney—VI 





(To be continued next month) 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


for but the 
clubbers 


AST had 
beginning of the list of 100% 
for 1919-20. The list is continued here. 


month we space 


KANSAS (Continued) 


Edna Umstot, Ottawa University, Ottawa 
\. S. Hendon, Rural High School, Whiting 
Nelle S. West, Wichita High School, Wichita 
Florence E. Stone, High School, Winfield 


KENTUCKY 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame School, Covington 
Mrs. F. T. Hinkle, Fulton Business College, Fulton 
Sister Christine, Immaculata Academy, Newport 
R. L. Montgomery, High School, Paducah 


MAINE 


Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward Little High School, Auburn 
Maude A. F. White, Bliss Business College, Lewiston 


MARYLAND 
Mary F. Bailey, Buckingham High School, Berlin 
S. Fenton Harris, Boys’ High School, Frederick 
Nannette G. Shaffer, Girls’ High School, Frederick 
Mary Helen Wyand, Middletown High School, Middle- 
town 
Evelyn R. Routzahn, Thurmont High School, Thurmont 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Angie W. Sanderson, Adams High School, Adams 
Evelyn Hope, Chelsea High School, Chelsea 

Orton E. Beach, Lowell High School, Lowell 

Ida F. Swift, Berkshire Business College, Pittsfield 
Haida Ascher, MacDuffie School, Springfield 

Ruth B. Taylor, Winchester High School, Winchester 


MICHIGAN 


Emily S. Hilliard, Alpena High School, Alpena 

Mabel Westenfelder, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids 

Carrie Kempster, Coldwater High School, Coldwater 

Cora E. Holland, Wilkins High School of Commerce, 

Detroit 

Lois E. Slagg, High School, Crystal Falls 

Henrietta Stifft, East Jordan High School, East Jordan 

Marjorie T. Helmer, Grandville High School, Grand Rapids 

Beth Mailhot, Union High School, Grand Rapids 

Isla A. Jarvis, Cadieux School, Grosse Pointe 

Olive F. Cook, Iron River High School, Iron River 

Catherine Hennessey, Ishpeming Business College, Ish- 
peming 

Edith Lee, M. L. Cavin, High School, Ithaca 

Pearl Kiddoo, Mrs. H. B. Heathcote, Central High School, 
Kalamazoo 

Agnes C. Perrott, Lansing High School, Lansing 

Inez O. Peasley, High School, Lexington 

Gladys Rather, High School, Manistee 

Myrtle M. Cory, High School, Negaunee 

Hazel I. Geer, Royal Oak High School, Royal Oak 

Doris E. Cooley, Tecumseh High School, Tecumseh 

Mabelle Houp, Central High School, Ypsilanti 


MINNESOTA 


Josephine Fabian, High School, Appleton 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Cologne 
Viola Kook, High School, Detroit 
Violetta Heitsch, Morgan Park School, Duluth 
Nellie Gray, High School, East Grand Forks 
Mary A. Erickson, Park Region Luther College, Fergus 
Falls 
\lvin Kallath, Glencoe High School, Glencoe 
Walter A. Pike, High School, Hutchinson 
tose Ehrlick, Lanesboro High School, Lanesboro 
Sister M. Estelle, St. Ann's School, Le Suer 
na M. Hart, Litchfield High School, Litchfield 
H. E. Biddinger, Little Falls Business College, Little Fal!'s 
C. I, Fleming, Luverne High School, Luverne 


J. R. Bran 
Mankato 

Sister M. A. Merici, St. Peter & Paul's School, Mankato 

R. R. Reed Central Branch Y. M.C. A 

Rickard and Gruman, Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis 

Gerd Tonjes, Concordia College, Moorhead 

Sister Denise St. Mary's School, Morris, Minn 

Emma Anderson, High School, Redwood Falls 

Mabel E. Richards, Rochester High School, Rochester 

Lewis H. Vath, St. Cloud Business College, St. Cloud 

Sister M. Francella, Sacred Heart School, St. Paul 

Sister M. Jane, St. Benedict's College and Academy, St 
Joseph 

Professor G. F. Huefner, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 

Sister M. Calasanctia, St. Agnes’ School, St. Paul 

Sister M. Claudia, St. Felix School, Wabasha 


MISSISSIPPI 


Lula S. Myers, Agricultural College, Agricultural College 
Bess McCain, Elizabeth Dorr High School, Clarksdale 
Nettie May Herrington, Mississippi Normal College, Hat 


tiesburg 
MISSOURI 


Iola E. Brewer, Bonne Terre High School, Bonne Terre 

Frances B. Moore, Centra! High School, Cape Girardeau 

Sister Mary Irma, Holy Rosary Academy, Clinton 

Mother Mary John and Sister M. Henrietta, St 
Academy. Clyde 

Bertha E. Roseberry, High School, Marceline 

Minnie B. James, Benton High School, St. Joseph 


lrup, Pres. Mankato Commercial College, 


Minneapolis 


J yseph's 


Mary E. Miller, High School, Shelbina 
W. G. Davis, Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton 
Sister Mary Ludwiga, St. Francis Borgia High School, 


Washington 
MONTANA 
Forrest Werts, Gallatin County High School 
Verena Black, High School, Cascade 


Bozeman 


Mae B. Cunningham, Wibaux County High School, 
Wibaux 
NEBRASKA 
Letah M. Piburn, Blair High School, Blair 
Sister M. Leona, Sacred Heart Academy, Falls City 


NEVADA 
Zetta C. Underwood, High School, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A. H. Barbour, Nashua Business College, Nashua 


NEW JERSEY 


Mary A. Comerford, High Schooi, Bayonne 

Louis A. Rice, Cleveland High School, Cranford 

Clara S. Humphreys, High School, Haddon Heights 

Sisters of Charity, Sister Rose Margaret, St. Paul of the 
Cross School, Jersey City 

Clara L. Markham, High School, Lambertville 

Carrie Meyer, Manasquan High School, Manasquan 

Helen M. Bellen, Coleman National Business College, 
Newark 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Blessed Sacrament School, Newark 

Mary E. Chambers, Vera N. Warriner, Drake Business 
College, Passaic 

Gladys Granniss, High School, Park Ridge 

Harvey O. Olney, Drake Business College, Paterson 

Marion E. Heseltine, Ramsey High School, Ramsey 

Mary A. Hooper, Rider College, Trenton 

Clara L. Coman, State Normal School, Trenton 

H. C. Patton, High School, Wildwood 


NEW MEXICO 
Veeper E. Stonier, High School, Magdalena 
Lee Keenan, High School, Santa Fe 
NEW YORK 


Roy London, Bryant & Stratton College, Buffalo 
S. G. Hurst and Frances J. Cartwright, Hurst's Private 
School, Buffalo 
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NEW YORK (Continued) 
Mrs. F. B. Steele, D'Youville College, Buffalo 
Sister Mary Pancratia, Mount Mercy Academy, Buffalo 
Rose M. Keicher, Depew High School, Depew 
Miidred S. Hill, High School, Elizabe thtown 
Alice F. Dodge, Irvington High School, Irvington 
Lucy Townley, Junior High School, Ithaca 
A. Louise Beiderhase, Ballard School, New York City 
Jessie M. Brown, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City 
Sister M. Pietra, Most Holy Redeemer School, New York 
City 
Susan R. Harrison, 
F. S. Darrow, Sara R 
stitute, Rochester 
Frances Callahan, High School, Troy 
H. O. Warren, Mer. Troy Business College, Troy 
Corinne A. Palmer, Utica School of Commerce, Utica 
Marjorie L. Duby, Walden High School, Walden 
Margaret M. Murray, Walton High School, Walton 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Hazel D. Seavey, State Agricultural High School, Carring- 
ton : 

Esther Arndt, Interstate Business College, Fargo 

W. L. Crain, Wolford High School, Wolford 


Ossining High School, Ossining 
Malone, Rochester Business In- 


OHIO 

E. J. Ellis, Bucyrus High School, Bucyrus 
D. D. Miller, Miller School of Business, Cincinnati 
Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Boniface Commercial School, 

Cleveland 
Sister M. Philip Neri, Notre Dame 
Pearl Miller, High School, Findlay 
Alice M. Colbeck, Girard High School, Girard 
D. Clyde Beighey, Lakewood High School, Lakewood 
J. R. Miller, Mt. Vernon Business College, Mt. Vernon 
Loyd G. Millisor, High School, Newark 
Sister M. Carola, St. Aloysius Academy, New Lexington 
Sister M. Simplicia, High School, Ottoville 
Sister Mary John, Holy Redeemer School, Portsmouth 
R. W. Hilgendorf, Salem High School, Salem 
Mrs. Ida Warde, Scio Business College, Scio 
Mrs. Etta B. Gross, Wooster High School, Wooster 


OKLAHOMA 
Gladys Asher, Drumright High School, Drumright 
Nina O’Mealey, Newkirk High School, Newkirk 
Sister Patrick Joseph, St. Joseph's School, Norman 
Rev. Benedict J. Ryan, Catholic University of Oklahoma, 
Shawnee 
Vira E. Cass, Oklahoma State Business Academy, Tonkawa 


OREGON 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis 
High School, Myrtle Creek 
Rainier High School, Rainier 


Academy, Dayton 


Mabel Maginnis 
Amos O. Weeks 
Faye G. Schroeder, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Antoine, St. Mary’s School, Altoona 

Lesher, High School, Carbondale 

Mary L. Myers, School of Commerce, Harrisburg 

Fred C. Burris, Technical High School, Harrisburg 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Joseph’s School, Lancaster 

C. M. Hausknecht, Lock Haven High School, Lock Haven 

William L. Einolf, Nazareth High School, Nazareth 

E. R. Welch, Welch Oil City 

Sisters of St. Francis, Catholic Girls’ High School, Phila- 
de! phia 

Mrs. Viola Adams 
Reading 

Ray A. Till, McCann School, Reading 

A. B. Martin, School of Modern Business, Sharon 

Alpheus Victor Becker, High School, Waynesboro 

W. F. Dobson, Miss Brenner, High School, Wilkes-Barre 

Daisy Morton, High School, Wilkinsburg 


Sister M 
Cc. M 


*s Business College 


Alice A. E. Reber, Keystone Institute, 


PORTO RICO 


A. Muniz Souffront, Guayama High School, Guayama 
America A. 


Barletta, Central High School, San Juan 
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RHODE ISLAND 
M. Anna Ford, Rogers Hig : 
W. W. Lewis, Bryant ar 
Providence 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ethel G. Waters, High Sc! Deadwood 
O. Krehbicl, Freeman College, Freeman 
Eva McCosh, High School, Highmore 
Dorliska Crandall, High School, Pierre 


TENNESSEE 

Isabelle L. Alsup, High School 
Mattie Hollingsworth, Centenary 
Mrs. W. J. Hale, Ter 
State Normal School, 


TEXAS 
Sister M. Jodoca, Divine Providence Convent, Castroville 
Mrs. Helen Malone, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas 
Louise Carter, The Women’s Missionary Training Schoo 
Fort Worth 
Sister Mary Cleophia, St 
Mrs. Nellie Grizzard, Marlin High School, 


VIRGINIA 
Gertrude B. Merryman, High School, Lynchburg 
Ina Poland, Massey Business College, Ri 


School, Newport 


i Stratton ( 


Chattanooga 
ry College, Cleveland 
' 


Agricultural and Industra 
Nashville 


1 


nessee 





} 


Mary’s School, Gainsville 
Marlin 


WASHINGTON 


Magdalen Scott, Gray’s Harbor Business College, Aberdeen 

W. L. Gross, Zella J. Swarts, High School, Auburn 

Mrs. B. E. Stineman, Uni High School, Bremerton 

J. Albert Baker, High School, Chehalis 

Martha H. Cavanaugh, Endicott High School, Endicott 

Lenore Myers, Issaquah High School, Issaquah 

Robert O. Logan, Renton High School, Renton 

Ruth Huggett, Franklin High School, Seattle 

M. M. Higley, Northwestern Business College, Spokane 

Mrs. Winifred Pugh, Margaret A. Lapham, Cora Adams 
Irene Lang, James E. Frail, Ella Tollstrup, Lincoln 
High School, Tacoma 

E. Tempie Spaulding, High School, Yakima 


WEST VIRGINIA 


S. Ethel Scholl, Grafton School of Business 
Paul N. Musgrave, Salem High School, Salem 
R. E. Plymate, Elliott Commercial College, Wheeling 


WISCONSIN 


Ruby L. Millard, Hayward High School 

Gladys L. Owen, Lancaster High School, Lancaster 

G. E. Spohn, Capital City Coilege of Commerce, Madison 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Mary’s Institute, Marinette 

C. C. Millenbah, High School, Mauston 

Alida A. Butterbrodt, High School, Mayville 

Dorothy Cooper, Menominee High School, Menominee 

Mrs. Bess King, Merrill High School, Merrill 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Convent, Milwaukee 

A. E. Rowland, Wisconsin Commercial Academy, Mil- 
waukee 

Grace Bradbury, Oconto Falls High School, Oconto Falls 

Elizabeth Briggs, Osceola High School, Osceola 

Sister M. Helen Clare, St. Mary's School, Oshkosh 

Dena Rowan, High School, Reedsburg 

E. W. Boettcher, Stoughton High School, Stoughton 

Jessie C. Kempton, Superior High School, Superior 

Myra Bucklin, Tomahawk High School, Tomahawk 

Belle R. Green, Wauwatosa High School, Wauwatosa 

B. N. Mollen, St. Norbert’s College, West Depere 

Ethel E. Rough, State Normal School, Whitewater 


Grafton 


Hayward 


WYOMING 
Sister Miriam, Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, Cheyenne 
Rosa Colegrove, University of Wyoming, Laramie 


CALIFORNIA 
W. E. Clayton, Oakland Technical High School, Oakland 
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To Me—I 


By Dr. Frank Crane 
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To Me—II 
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[he great trouble with most of us is that we are too easy with 
ourselves. Instead of bracing up to our job, we coddle and pity 
ourselves and try to make excuses for our failure to get on. We 
blame everything but the right thing. We wil! not admit that “‘It 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” It 
is too hard work, too much trouble to brace up our weak points. 
It is so much easier, so much more satisfying to our vanity to 
work on the strong faculties in our team. Our pride is in these, 

and we make the most of them and ignore the others. 
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Sholes Monument Fund 


ATE contributions to the Sholes Monu- 
ment Fund were received from a num- 
ber of our readers and have been for- 

warded to the national secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. C. E. Weller, LaPorte, Indiana, swelling 
our total to $209.65. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged $203.15 
Miss Lula E. Dykes, Glendale, Calif. : 1.00 
H. Cutter, Singapore, S. S. 1.00 
Emily Walter, Dubuque, lowa 1.00 
The Commercial Club, Bismarck, N. Dak. (through 

Helen C. Gallagher,) 1.00 
Students of Lawrence Business College, Lawrence 

Kans. - 2.50 


v 
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Shorthand Correspondents 


EQUESTS have been received from 

many readers the last few months 

for entry in the correspondence ex- 
change. Names and addresses will be printed 
as rapidly as possible. Meantime applicants 
are at liberty to write any whose addresses 
have already appeared. Correspondence, 
of course, is to be entirely in shorthand. 


William D. Fisher, 15 Horton St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Malitta Bennin, 1837 North 9th St., Sheboygan, Wis 

O. A. Beauchamp, New South College, Beaumont, Tex 

Mrs. R. E. Stevens, New South College, Beaumont, Tex 

Amelia Bilotti, 39 Franklin St., Concord, N. H. 

Margaret Brady, 10th St. and Water St., Oregon City, 
Oregon 

Emelia M. Grantz, 508 East 78th St., New York City 

Dorothy Herbst, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

Lillian Herbst, Schleisingerville, Wis 

Erna Mae Kepke, 1411 Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Rose Laumann, 215 Locust St., Washington, Mo. 

Anna Myhre, Minneota, Minn 

America Recio, Guayama, P. R. 

J. Carl Solt, Frederick, Md 

Loretta M. Straubinger, 95 Herman St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. F. Truesdell, Box 185, Trona, Calif. 

Sadye Weisberg, 66-10 Boulevard, Arverne, L. I. 
Sylvia Spear, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy 
Department, Room 1821, Washington, D. C. 

Myrtle Anderson, Hendricks, Minn 

Marie A. Kraemer, 523 North Tenth St., Reading, Pa 
Mr. Marion J. Krupp, Durand, Mich. 

George F. Wyllie, 300 Mackinaw St., Durand, Mich 
Walter O. Jones, 604 S. Oak St., Durand, Mich. 

Baxter Fair, 310 Saginaw St., Durand, Mich. 

Ward E. Perry, Durand, Mich. 

Glenn E. Wilkerson, 208 Brown St., Durand, Mi 
Willard F. Allen o Junction Hotel, Durand, Mich. 
Gwendolyn Love, P. O. Box 1448, Renton, Wash 
Miriam F. Hubbs, 316 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
Josephine A. Plese, 410 1-2 Vine St., Joliet, Ill 
Josephine A. Buchar, 706 N. Broadway, Joliet, Ill. 
Marie Bartley, 1101 Park Ave., Escanaba, Mich. 
Walter Hansin, Old Soldiers’ Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bessie E. Rhea, 804 Ottawa St., Leavenworth, Kans 
Ernest Sherard, P. O. Box 456, Maysville, Mo 

John McClure, Maysville, Mo 

Miss Thala Ramsby, 211 Albany St., Ligonier, Ind 
Ruth Wolf, 201 Union St., Ligonier, Ind. 

Lena E. Moore, 314 Park Ave., Ligonier, Ind 

Helen Larson, Ligonier, Ind. 

Eva Larson, Ligonier, Ind 

Ruth M. Carpenter, 119 Berkeley St., Boston 17, Mass 
Lorraine Nickelson, R. F. D No. 6, Leavenworth, Kans. 
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Mary Belle McFarland, 516 So. Esplanade, Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

Bertha McNalley, Park St., Boyne City, Mich 

Ruth R. Poole, 457 Front St., Boyne City, Mich 

Mary Laughlin, General Delivery, Boyne City, Mich. 

Elizabeth Carland, 706 Pleasant Ave., Boyne City, 
Mich. 

Leetha Willson, c-o B. C. G. & A. R. R., Boyne City, 
Mich. 
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Key to “‘When the College-Trained 
Woman Hunts a Job 
(For shorthand plate see page 37.) 


For the benefit of readers who are study- 
ing without the assistance of a teacher, 
we print each month the key to one plate. 


I am asked repeatedly, What are the special jobs 
business has to offer college-trained women? 

In reply I can only answer, The same jobs that it 
offers the non-college woman 

Formerly there was a prejudice on both sides to this 
miscellaneous opportunity The college woman wanted 
a rather® superior job to begin with. She felt her many 
years of mental training entitled her to a better beginning 
than the girl who had spent”* neither time nor money on 
educational effort. 

The business man had a prejudice, too. He was afraid 
of “highbrow” women. They were too superior and'® 
made that superiority felt. He suspected them of being 
theorists, impractical, hopelessly unbusinesslike 

They were, too—with few exceptions! 

But there have been changes of** heart on both sides. 
To day one finds college women behind the counter in 
retail stores, doing office work as humbly as the most 
recent graduates! of the six-month-business-college course, 
and even in some branches of manual trades. 

It took college women a long time to wake up'’$ to the 
fact that if they wanted to make a successful career out 
of business they had to adapt themselves to the needs 
of business™ from the start The girl who wanted to be 
in an office must get specialized office training—in ste- 
nography or typewriting or filing or account™*-keeping. She 
can't expect an office job on the strength of her diploma, 
and business doors don't unlock merely to a Phi Beta 
Kappa key.** 

Many college women of ex nt scholarship simply 
gasp when told they ought to go to a business college first 

















before applying for an office job.*7* It's such a come-down! 
But business schools teach the things offices require. The 
only job in an office for which you don't need training 
of some sort is taking callers’ cards. Even copying and 
addressing mean knowing how to typewrite—caring for 
the telephone involves a little schooling. 

The college®* woman who wants to go into business 
instead of a professional career must do what the college 
man has to do. Sh too, must forget for a time 
the fleeting triumphs of her senior year and begin at the 
bottom At the beginning there is no perceptible differ 
ence in*’§ duties or salary between the college-bred and 
the non-college woman 

But the value of college-training manifests itself later 
College women unquestionably make™ better executives 
than the average woman wi has t had that training 
They have more concentration, more poise, and are more 
ambitious for responsibiiit 

Very™ often to it is possible t y some of the 
subjects on which she ha pecialized to a particular job 
Of course, women who have* specialized in subjects like 
chemistry are able to o | x ent nmercia! positions 
at the start Il am concerned here with the girl who has 
followed*’* the general academic course und has elected 
business over a teaching career r ‘social w 

In an office, she enti an executive 

such as manager of some rent r a branch 
of the business she ma 1 a privat secretary 
sometimes a highly inter f the executiv is 
an interesting or prominent individua Ur she may tearn 
enough about business throug xperience and subsequent 
study to venture into a bu ss of her®® ow: 

But there's plenty of opy for the lege woman 
who enters business with s ial training it needs 
and within a temporarily d*"* fosters executive 





ambitions. 
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A True Believer 
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